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ABOUT GEESE. 


BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


EESE are not absolutely the wisest of birds, 

J but this world of ours would be badly off 
without them. The essential condition of eminence 
is baseness ; of wealth, poverty; of glory, shame; of 
beauty, ugliness; of owls, geese. If there were no 
fools to be plucked, would philosophers lie in downy 
beds until nine o’clock in the morning? If there 
had been no dabblers in “ Erie,” should we ever 
have had a “ Prince” of that blood? If there were 
no Frenchmen to be led on a wild-goose chase, how 
ould there be a Napoleon? But for the quacks in 
every department of pro‘essional and business life, 
excellence would wear no crown of recognition. 

The old definition of man—‘ A biped without 
feathers”-—simply means that every human being 
isa goose. If development be considered a ladder 
by means of which men mount to final and perfect 
wisdom, then is it safe to say that upon every round 
ofthat ladder between earth and heaven sits a gen- 
uine embodiment of foolishness. Even the learned, 
the piously educated, the inspired Apostle to the 
Gentiles, plumed himself not a little for being at 
least an anser pro tem. (2 Cor., xvi. ch.), and it must 
be admitted that on occasion he fell not a whit be- 
hind his feathered prototypes. 

The greatest geese are those who from the first 
breaking of the shell claim to be “ universal genius- 
és.” These prodigies, born, like Minerva, with full 
crown wits, “ despise wisdom and instruction.” They 
‘ssume to know everything. Although their awk- 
ward gait is absolutely conclusive as to the limita- 
tion of their powers, they persist in parading them- 
selves everywhere. They are prouder of their dis- 
\ualifications than of their aptitudes, and claim 
veb-footed honors upon the land with even more 
vstentation than they display in the water. We 
know goslings who think they can do everything, 
from blowing rings of tobacco-smoke to the writing 
of an Tliad ; who spend their time in thrusting long 
ills of criticism into every thought or act which 
stows on the highway of history; who have done 
aothing for the last twenty years but stretch their 
aecks complacently above sensible birds, and thus 
have gained a reputation for wisdom! 

We do not wish to disparage such fowls. Un- 
doubtedly they can do sonie things well. If they 
vould only émcentrate, devote themselves to that 
‘ine of industry for which they are best fitted, sing- 
ag, for instance, they might even excel. But this 
playing at “ fowl, fish, and brute,” all at once, is a 
sorry imposition both on themselves and on the 








world. It is downright goosiness. 
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There is another exhibition of anserine folly which 
is too common for comfort. Attempt to pass through 
or by #@flock of geese, and they will follow you with- 
out the shadow of an excuse, even in the face and 
at the back of your protests. Stone them, they 
think you are joking; they only squall the louder, 
and follow on. Are you an editor, and have you 
“returned with thanks” (saye the mark !) a shabby 
article? The goose who produced it asks why it 
was returned, and offers another still shabbier. Have 
you a reputation as a business or professional man / 
Every ninny asks you to divide it with him by 
writing him a letter of recommendation. Are you 
a minister of the Gospel? -You are asked to make 
a Jumber-room and apothecary’s shop of your whole 
house, “free of cost,” by accepting the humbugs of 
the book-peddler and patent medicine man. Unluck- 
iest of all, are you a “statesman?” Make your will 
speedily, for it is not far from the lobby to the in- 
sane asylum. 

The idea never enters the-brain of a goose that what 
is not on the whole for your interest cannot be for his, 
For him it is the most natural wisdom in the world 
to enroll you on the staff of his “intimate friends,” 
after having once casually intruded himself upon 
you at a watering-place. Stir you cannot without 
being attended by his ungainly and noisy presence; 
think you cannot, for you must answer his absurd 
questions; die you cannot, unless you are willing 
that a fool shall be the most conspicuous mourner, 

Geese are also intolerably loquacious. We have 
seen many a one spend the whole day in hissing at 
passers-by, and giving crude opinions on music and 
dancing. They seem to think that events have no 
right to occur unless announced by their discordant 
cackle. The more trivial the event, the more pro- 
tracted the noise. The greater the event, the more in- 
coherent and ear-distressful. If Gen. Grant smokes 
an extra cigar, the land resounds with the cries of 
the goose faction. If Charles Dickens goes to his 
long home, a viva-voce vote upon his spiritual des- 
tination is taken amid hisses and flapping of wings, 
and the raising of so much theological dust that 
even wise Lirds begin to doubt if there is still a 
blue heaven above the dirty cloud. But this war! 
oh, heathen gods! ye gods who, knowing nothing, 
are yet wise enough to “speak not through your 
throats,” have ye no power to restrain these long- 
throated gobblers who are preparing military criti- 
cisms; who are fat with prophecy; who are person- 
ally acquainted with all the heroes and royalties of 
Europe? Gods of geese, deliver us! 

We have neither time nor space nor heart to de- 
scribe that goose paradise where bills are “ intro- 
duced,” and “ referred,” and “reported,” and “ dis- 
cussed,” and “amended,” and “ recommitted,” and 
“ postponed,” and “passed,” and ‘ reconsidered,” 
and “laid on the table,” and “taken up,” and final- 
ly “rejected.”| Since Rome was saved by cackling, 
there has neyer been a more impressive display of 
that statesmanship which consists in saying every- 
thing and doing nothing. 

We are grieved to admit that the perverseness of 
this foolish fowl is also conspicuous in the church. 
Behold that solemn gander! He is only one of the 
rightful denizens of the poultry-yard, But see how 
he pecks at those half-grown chickens, Standing 
on his one leg of dignity, he sees them dodge about, 
as restless in temperament as he is sluggish and so- 
ber. He opens his wide bill of reproof, and dis- 
courses on death. “My dear young friends, the 
summer is coming when you will all be plucked, 
After that, Thanksgiving and Christmas, when some 
of you will be killed and eaten, The way to be 
happy is to think upon those things which you can- 
not help.” Yonder is the bird of hyper-orthodox 
feather. He devotes himself chiefly to the adjust- 
ment of his doctrinal down. He looks with equal 
scorn upon the showy train of the Ritualistic pea- 
cock and the plainer plumes of the Unitarian roos- 
ter. He is to be saved by that one little tuft on his 
tail. And there in the most quiet corner of the 
ecclesiastical field sits the most pitiful goose 
of all. She is sitting on—-what? That stale old 
nest-egg, introspection! She is patient; she is anx- 
ious; she is faithful, Six long weary weeks she 
has squatted in that corner, half starved, full of 
motherly yearning, hoping to transfuse her own vi- 
tality into this dead relic of the past, trying to gain 
experience by mediation. Oh dear! Can't she, be 
taught the. uselessness, of brooding over effete: op- 
portunities? Alas, no! she is only a goose. 





DISCIPLES “ RESTING AWHILE.” 
BY THE REV. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


HE Redeemer set his disciples early to work. 

When his ascension left them alone, they were 
to go everywhere preaching the word. They began 
under his own eye. Without cumbrous baggage, 
and without costly appliances, accepting such simple 
hospitality as the people who prized their efforts of- 
fered, they were bidden to go out two and two, 
and preach that men should repent. Armed with 
miraculous power that made way for them, they set 
out on their mission. While the Baptist was giv- 
ing his life a sacrifice to his courage and fidelity, 
there was coming forward a band of witnessés to 
truth and purity, equally faithful. It was upon the 
return of the twelve to our Lord after.they had been 
thus engaged, that He gave the considerate invita- 
tion, “Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place and rest awhile.” They were much as very 
busy men are at this day. There was hardly an un- 
interrupted meal. “There were many coming and 
going and they had no leisure so much as to eat.” 
May we not draw from this incident some such les- 
sons as the following ? 

1. Some rest is needful. The body runs down. 
Sinless, we might have proceeded like the unweary- 
ing sun, or as the saints who shall cease not day nor 
night in heaven. But fallen as we are the sweat of 
the brow exhatsts the body, and the toil of the 
brain wears it out. Many people, no doubt, would 
work longer if they had intervals of repose. But it 
is a low view of our nature that contemplates only 
physical rest. The soul has its meat toeat of which 
mere physical elements form no part. It needscom- 
munion with God; time for prayer; for talking 
with itself. Even lawful duties may not rob it of 
these, and if they do, the soul suffers. Even though 
men be intent on spiritual interests, doing spiritual 
work, and telling spiritual truth, it is needful that 
there be some repose for their own culture. So the 
Redeemer indicates to the twelve. They had con- 
siderable popularity. They had a new power in 
their hands. There was a tone, pleased, and sur- 
prised of excitement perceptible in their report— 
“ Lord, even the demons are subject unto us.” They 
were in danger in their raw novitiate of having their 
balance disturbed, if they were to be wholly among 
men, to whom they were rendered so superior. 
They will be all the better for temporary absence 


from the crowd of inferiors and for seclusion with 


Him whose quiet dignity checks pride, whose di- 
vine wisdom corrects hasty judgments, and whose 
personal holiness draws upward and heavenward. 
It is not good to be always teaching. In an imper- 
fect being it generates an ill habitof mind. School- 
masters and ministers, speaking from desk or pulpit, 
and having it all their own way, become slightly 
dictatorial and impatient of contradiction. It is 
needful for ministers to. be with the master that 
they may learn the meek and lowly spirit. 

Or if in their labors the disciples encountered op- 
position, and were met, as sometimes happens, with 
doubt and scorn, it was good for them to go aside 


and rest awhile. Away from provocation the spirit 


jembittered in the struggle, regains its sweetnc 


The peace of Jesus Christ soothes and quiets. In 
His august and holy presence, and face to face with 
the real, great concerns which He never forgot, the 


minor accidents of life, the smiles or the frowns of 


men, the superficial successes, or the temporary fail- 
ures are more truly weighed than when we are in the 
arena and among the combatants. ‘“ My sermon was 
liked;” “my appearanec was sharply criticised ;” these 
things may move a man a little, up or down; but 
when he comes into the Master’s presence, and feels 
that He 1s the Master—then what about the ap- 
plause or the blame ? [have heard that if an anvil be 
laid on the bosom of a man lying on the ground, 
sledge-hammer blows that would ordinarily kill him 
may be struck on the anvil, without doing any 
harm. The force of the shock is absorbed in the 
weight and mass of the anvil. And so let aman have 
upon his heart the awful realities with which the 
Master keeps men familiar, and they will absorb and 
render harmless such blows as man can strike. 
“What about me—my reputation, position, or the 
like! But Christ’s honor—that is the main thing!” 

So, whether w@ labor amid applause or neglect, 
it is good for us to turn aside with the Master and 
“rest awhile.” ; 
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2. It should be the rest of disciples. There is a 
rest appropriate to the beast of burden, when the 
load is no more attached, and the harness is off. 
That we have insleep. There is a rest which the 
field has when it lies fallow, and its casual products 
fall back into itself to enrich it; and such rest we 
have when set free from the responsibility and care 
of immediate producing. All men who are to labor 
much with the mind should have such times for 
discursive, thought and reading. Otherwise we get 
into a groove, and become one-sided. One man is 
amere theologian; another is a mere critic. This 
man. only knows books and not men; that man 
knows men, but is ignorant of books. But it is 
not to this, so much as the moral attributes of 
the rest, I refer. We are disciples. We get no 
holidays as Christians. We are never off duty 
to our Lord. Even when resting for a time 
from the specific task, we are still serving. The 
mower is as much in service when whetting his 
scythe, as when casting off the deep swathes. The 
fisherman is still in his calling when mending the 
nets. But our rest is to be in.character. We must 
rest as disciples. Incalculable harm is done when, 
at places of public resort, Christian ministers and 
Christian people drop the Christian bearing, and 
become—we say not as cheerful and light-hearted, 
for that they should always be—but as frivolous, 
showy, and sensual as the ordinary frequenters of 
such places. They lay aside their Christian garb. 
Let them take care lest it be concluded that it was 
only an outside garment, and no part of themselves. 
Let thém not wonder if it be ticketed at the hotels 
as a “cloak of hypocrisy.” The world is ready 
enough to believe that the Christian habit is pro- 
fessional purely. Let us do nothing to countenance 
the idea. Let us show that religion is not a thin 
varnish spread over the life for home purposes, to 
be rubbed off when we mingle in general society, 
but a heavenly principle with which we have,been 
innoculated, a nature which we could as little drop 
as we could drop the beating of the heart, or the 
flow of the blood. ‘TI met one of your people at the 
Springs.” “Oh! you did? I’mglad youdid. She 
isan excellent member of the Church.” “ She is? 
you surprise me; whyI had no idea she was a mem- 
ber of the Church ;” and then the polite informant— 
seeing the look of pain come over the pastor's face 
begins to soften it down. “I don’t mean anything- 
that there was anything wrong, you know—only—”’ 
Yes, it is enough. She did not look like a Chris- 
tian, she did not “ declare plainly” that she was a 
disciple. On the contrary she declared something 
else quite plainly ! 

The true disciple’s rest, does not put the heart 
out of tune, does not render the Bible a strange 
book, does not get one out of Sabbath-keeping 
habits, does not make a long and wearisome effort 
needful to bring one back again to true religious life. 
A bow unbené is still a bow, and you cannot mis- 
take it for anything else; and a Christian out of 
harness is still a Christian, getting stronger for 
work when he girds it on again. 

3. This is rest for “ awhile.” Wordly men are oft- 
en very tired doing nothing. They say themselves 
in that peculiarly strong language which does not 
disguise very weak thought, “they are bored to 
death with ennui.” ‘You cannot have hills without 
valleys. It were a plateau if there were no interpos- 
ing vales. And you cannot have rest without fore- 
going labor. The sleep of the laboring man is 
sweet, mainly because he has been laboring. And 
the rest should bear some proportion to the labor. 
A day’s work and a week’s rest, is an ill-assorted plan. 
Life is too short; there is too much to do init; the 
‘working time may end so soon and so abruptly ; and 
our obligations to work are too weighty to admit 
of our keeping holiday half the time. But I do not 
dwell on this so obvious truth. “Work while it is 
day.” Be filled with Christ. Exalt Him. Serve 
Him with a perfect heart and a willing mind. There 
is but one Christ. The sun looks down on many a 
glassy lake that reflects his image, but the lakes su 
only one sun, And there.is but one life in which to 
honor Him here. Fill it up with active, fearless 
service, and when at last the alabaster box is broken 
the whole house will be filled with the flagrance of 
the ointment. 

4, The rest is in order to more labor. In this 
particular instance the interval was but short. The 
Disciplés and their Lord entered into a boat and set 
out for the desert place. But eager eyes were on 
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them. It was-a day of hungering for the word. 


The Lord knew it would not last long, and he was’ 


willing to sow beside all waters. And so when the 
gathering crowd, foot sore and hungry, flocked 
around, Christ could not send them away, He 
taught them, and ere the night closed in wrought 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes; sent away the 
disciples; then the multitude; then went to the 
mountain to pray; and then sought the terrified 
band on the lake walking on the water. And if we 
use aright our times of rest, they will be in order to 
more earnest, vigorous work. This is the point at 
which contemplative men went off the track in bygone 
ages, and hid themselves away as hermits in caves of 
the mountains, till the plan was systematized and 
the monastery began. Partly forgetting that no 
man liveth to himself; partly in disgust with a world 
which they knew not how to amend ; partly in error 
as to the nature of virtue and of sin, and, in great 
part of late, in grievous error as to the salvation 
that is in Christ, they buried in inglorious seclusion 
the talent that was meant to be traded with for the 
benefit of mankind. What courage is there in the 
standard-bearer who hides in a cave the flag that 
should flash in the front of the battle? What pub- 
lic service is there in a man who miser-like holds in 
concealment the gold that should circulate and en- 
rich his fellows?) What utility is there in the pious 
dreamer who 
‘“‘ Nurses in some delicious solitude 
His slothful loves, and dainty sympathies,”’ 

when his lips should teach knowledge, and his 
stores enrich the poor? When you rest then, as 
disciples of the Master, let it be with the buoyant 
hope of being stronger to labor for Him. Climb the 
mountain, and penetrate the “lone sequestered 
vale;” lose yourself in ancient woods, or float on 
long-drawn reaches of stream or lake; remembering 
that “God made the country and man made the 
town.” Commune with His great works for rest, 
(for seeking “rest” in scenes of daily gaiety/and 
nightly dissipation is too transparent a delusion to 
be a hypocrisy ;) but oh! disciples! never, never, 
forget, that it is all that you may be fitter mentally, 
morally, physically, for “ working the work of Him 
who sent you while it is day, for the night cometh 
when no man can work.” 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN JAPAN: 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


EDS of variegated roses, budding pinks, deli- 
cate lilies of great size and multiple shapes, 
stretch away among the trees and rocks, in every 
direetion. Beautiful camelias just in bloom, dwarf- 
ed ginger and camphor trees, interspersed with 
magnolia, colewart, varnish, maple, juniper, and’ fir 
trees, are on every side. Mixed with these are or- 
ange, apple, plum, pear, persimmon, and other fruit- 
bearing trees, with their branches so interwoven 
with the others, or so trained along the evergygen 
hedges, as to give the appearance of plums growing 
on pine and oak limbs, and grapes and evergreens 
drawing their nourishment from peach and pear 
trees. On the trees and hedges, and in rows on the 
ground, are lacquered jars and earthen pots filled 
with bell-flowers, honeysuckles, dahlias, jassamines, 
tulips, virgin’s bowers, golden roses, myrtles, and a 
myriad other native flowers, with rare specimens of 
imported oleander, carnation, andivy. Around and 
between the flower beds run hard and smooth paths 
winding into labyrinths, vines, and over-gushing 
streams of water, connecting artificial lakes teeming 
with ornamental fish, And what is the design of 
all this floral magnificence? To gratify the luxuri- 
ous taste of some wealthy Damio? Not at all; but 
(think of it ye luckless Christian children, swelter- 
‘ing this hot weather within the narrow walls of 
crowded school-rooms !) simply a place for instruc- 
tion for little heathens. Here, and to similar places 
throughout this “ paradise for babies,” as Sir Ruth- 
ford Alcock styles Japan, the young Japanese bring 
their books and mats, their substitutes for benches, 
and spreading them in the fragrant shade, betake 
themselves to the pursuit of knowledge. Truly, 
with such surroundings, they must find, as no other 
children do, that wisdom’s ways are “‘ ways of pleas- 
antness, and all her paths are peace.” The last is 
no figure of speech, but a happy reality. Japanese 
parents, Canon tells us in his accountjof that strange 
country, educate their children with great care. 
“ They are not forever bawling in their ears, and they 
never use them roughly.” When the children cry 
they show a wonderful patience in quieting them, 
“knowing well that young children are not of an 
age to profit by reprimands,’—blows it seems are 
not to be thought of. There is a lesson of patience 
and kindness well worth heeding by Christian pa- 
rents and teachers. The effect of this method, Canon 
goes on totell, isofthe happiest character. It “ suc- 
ceeds so well that Japanese children ten or twelve 
years old behave with all the discretion and propri- 
ety of grown people.” 

Mr. Aimé Humbert, the accomplished Swigs Min- 
ister, in his interesting illustrations of domestic life 
in Japan, pictures a less ambitious school. It is held 
in an open, airy room, and comprises a single master 
with eight or ten almond-eyed seekers after knowl- 
edge, whose studies for the nonce are slightly inter- 

rupted by the pranks which the smallest is playing 


—— — 


with a pet kitten. Very little of the 
larity, which we consider’ ‘espentia 
house is any where visible} no desks, nf aad 
ican schools, save perhaps the “ruler’” im the mas 
ter’s hand, The artist; (doubtless to give the pic- 
ture something of a scholastic look,) introduces a 
little action, which seems a trifle inconsistent with 
the concurrent testimony of travelers, Monsier Hum- 
bert pot exeepted, that Japanese children are seldom 
or never whipped. The master is reaching vigor 
ously teward a couple of shaven-headed urchins, One 
of whom flinches as though to dodge the impending 
blow, while the other stands with eyes fixed on his 
book, his face wearing a haven’t-been-doing-anything 
sort of a look, that proclaims his kindred with art- 
ful transgressors the world over. But all this side 
play, as before intimated, is probably only a little of 
the artistic humor—unless the Japanese schoolmas- 
ter, the reverse-of the schoolmaster with us, is privi- 
leged to do what the parent, rarely or never finds oc- 
casion for doing, and supports his authority with 
blows. 

The disciples of Froebel are never weary of extoll- 
ing their master as the first to regard the instincts 
and necessities of childhood in a scheme of infant 
education. He does indeed deserve credit for his in- 
novation upon the dreary, painstaking and painful 
style of starting children on the way to learning, 
unhappily little less current now than in his day. 
Nevertheless there is something comically cruel in 
his systematic efforts to harness the spirit of play to 
the go-cart of knowledge. His ‘‘ Garten” resembles 
too closely the product of the old-time Dutch gar- 
dener, with its systematic stiffness and unnatural 
regularity. The motive is good, but the method is 
too serious. The charm of play is its spontaneity, 
freedom, abandon. Community of action with indi- 
vidual liberty, is the secret of its joyousness, The 
moment you attempt to regulate it, systematize it, 
make a business of it, its life vanishes. It is no 
longer play, but work. Froebel and his followers 
work too mechanically. Training, not natural de- 
velopment and growth, has been their leading ob- 
ject, forgetting that too early or too constant train- 
ing dwarfs. The theory of the Kindergarten was 
better applied long ago by the dusky Japanese, at 
least so far as the ‘Garten ” goes, 





THE CHIMERAS OF EUROPE. 

F war has at last burst in Europe with some sud- 

denness, it is because the moving causes have been 
for a long time only holding themselves in suspense, 
like the electrical tension of the atmosphere before 
the falling of a thunderbolt. At least since the day 
of Sadowa it has been evident that, unless death 
should remove some one or two of the chief actors 
in the European drama, there must be a further trial 
at arms of side issues raised by that battle. It de- 
cided both too much and too little for the peace of 
nations. But there is little need to trace causes to 
any particular event. The fever of war is a chronic 
disease in Europe,‘an inheritance of bad blood. 
Centuries past, with a long train of jealousies, am- 
bitions, intrigues, oppressions, revolutions, wars, trea- 
ties made and treaties broken, have left inwrought in 
the deepest feelings of the latest generation bitter- 
nesses, which have too strong a hold to be displaced 
by the suggestions of a better nature, of a better 
civilization. The arts of peace spend their best en- 
ergies in the interest of war; and always will until 
there is a radical change in the moving principles 
of international adjustments—a change toward which 
nothing now points hopefully. 

In a general way, one may say, that the state of 
European society marks the terminus of a stage in his- 
tory, farther progress in ideas having passed over to 
another continent. What, under the Providence which 
guides all the evolutions of civilization, is so natural 
to us here—the fusion of many kindreds into one 
live nation—seems to be utterly refused there. Al- 
though there must be a halting in progress until 
the new spirit of the age, with its industrial arts all 
pointing to the blessings of peaceful exchange of 
comities and interests between nations, shall be ac- 
cepted, the genius of European institutions obsti- 
nately rejects it. It finds no affinity in European 
traditions, nor lodgement in its modes of thought. 
Commerce, railroads and telegraphs so far from 
being effective toward a new style of international 
life are chiefly studied as giving greater efficiency 
to the operations of war. Each petty nation bristles 
all over with bayonets as towards every other. Each 
iealously protects its own traditions of separateness, 
of hatred, of race, speech, and native feeling, and 
its closest approach to relationship with any other 
is in a peace founded on the warlike attitude. A 
certain fiction called “the balance of power,” is the 
culmination of European diplomatic wisdom, the 
step beyond which its idea of civilization, by some 
strange fatality, cannot go. Arms and armies, rest- 
ing on a fulcrum of forts, keep up the equilibrium 
which is called peace—an equilibrium which is 
stable only till some needle touches it, or some lead- 
en pellet becomes a trifle more effective. Peace over 
there is much like the Japanese top balanced on the 
edge of a sword ; and the jugglers keep it spinning 
just so long as it suits them to play fhe dangerous 
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what he and the nation wan! md is prepared with 
nerve to set Europe at defiance. Poor, imbecile 
Spain has had inquisitors, dons and cavaliers enough, 
but brings forth no men. Fag end of a continent, 
fag end of a nation, she has long since drifted out 
of live history and stranded. Gortes told the Mex: 
icans that the Spaniards had 4 disease of the heart 
for which there was no cure but gold, and the gold 
he would have at any cost; but the disease was 
fatal, and Spain died long ago, died for want of 
great men with great souls. From immemorial time 
she has had no sovereign of her own. Hr royal 
houses have been of other blood, and she the great- 
est borrower of princes known to history. The last 
house sank beneath the weight of its intolerable 
baseness. And now, as a new one is to be borrowed, 
the ghost of dead Spain springs up to the fright of 
allEurope. They ought to have learned before this 
time, for that same ghost has been up before, But 
this time the circumstances are exceptionally ludi- 
crous. A petty trickster, who would hardly be 
seen but for his epaulets, travels in search of a likely 
young king. He could not pass neighbor Napoleon 
by exactly, but narcotised him with some famous 
cigars of imperial brand and gilded withal. Mean- 
while, willing to illustrate his own brilliant genius 
for intrigue, he receives under his cavalier’s cloak 
from Bismarck standing behind a neat little casket, 
and departs in peace for Spain. Now comes the 
denouement. Prim touches a spring in the casket, 
up flies the lid, and, behold, the old spectre, glaring 
in the eyes of all Europe, with a special wink at 
Napoleon. To be sure, it is only a prince of Ho- 
henzollern, the more insignificant for being the poor 
relation of a king, who plays the part; doubtless he 
would make a clever gentleman ani a fair figure- 
head for the dead monarchy of Spain, but his Ger- 
man accent, and the manner of his appearing, even 
though he has retired as suddenly as he came, have 
made a sensatien which can only work itself off in 
war. 

One would think that people could learn some- 
thing by experience. It certainly was no credit to 
the England of the Nineteenth Century that her 
prime-minister could publicly reaffirm a stupid tra- 
dition, and deny to Spain the election of a German 
prince; no credit to any one to call forth another 
war of the Spanish Succession. The first one laid 
the foundation of English glory and the debt. The 
first she has lost, the last she keeps; and now this 
stupid declaration of Gladstone may; cost her an- 
other war and more debt, but it will bring her no 
glory. Even with a Marlborough to humiliate 
Louis XIV., and utterly scourge France with a mil- 
itary genius unknown since, till the memory of him 
is still preserved in Gallic nursery literature as the 
memory of a fiend, England at last surrendered the 
throne of Spain to the very one whom she had for- 
bidden to take it, and no terrible consequences ever 
followed from the aggrandizement of Spain. 

Napoleon might be expected to remember that 
Louis XIV. brought himself to a wretched old age 
in securing to his grandson the barren monarchy of 
Spain; or, what touches him more nearly, that the 
first Napoleon broke his own prosperity by rashly 
meddling with Spain, a mistake of utterly unjusti- 
fiable ambition, which contributed more directly to 
his downfall than any other. But Napoleon III. has 
deeper griefs, whether or not he has real alarms, about 
that spectral monarchy of Spain. It was not a small 
aggravation that he,a master at policies and in- 
trigue, should be for a moment outwitted by an up- 
start like Prim ; especially as there is no telling 
what depths of policy lie concealed behind the im- 
passive countenance of Bismarck. Has he not been 
these years preparing France to grapple with the 
Prussian power on the first decent occasion? And 
now the occasion comes, just as as it does to those 
who are bent on war. It was more than an accident 
that the French envoy should have assailed the 
Prussian King while drinking the waters at Ems; 
and his repulse was just what was needed for a war 
cry in France. 

Standing upon the outside of events so porten- 
tous, we may see, whatever are the immediate causes, 
that wars must come until a holier faith, a more in- 
telligent morality and nobler standards of right and 
wrong, shall prevail among the masses of Europe. 
The people can never hold their own against the 
selfish ambitions and jealousies of royal houses, 
which so perpetually involve them in desolations, 
until they themselves are lifted to a higher plane, 
and fortified by the sanctions of virtue and intelli- 
gence. The din of war may momentarily drown 
the voice that was intended to thunder from the 
Vatican. Priestly rule has just reached its climax 
of absurdity as well as blasphemy, and the prompt 
answer of Providence is war; war that may yet 
sweep away forever that malign power which has 
not heretofore thundered in vain, and which is more 
responsible for the mischiefs, and the halting of 
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AS GAY OF LIGHT. 


My Dear Editor: 

CLIP from, — well, I will not mention names, 
I one of my religious papers,—the following item : 
“A ray of light dawns oii the chtirch at L=———, 
It has had a hard struggle to live ever since it at: 
tempted to build, but now Mr. F., who is one of the 
wealthiest men in the upper village, indicates his 
intention of coming into the.enterprise, and it is his 
belief that he can bring some of his rich and infiu- 
ential friends with him, provided the church ste- 
ceeds in securing the services of Rev. James Ken- 
dall. His parish have offered him an increase of 
salary to keep him, but the people at L. are very 
sanguine of getting him.” 
Now I happen to know something about the 
church at L., for it was there I used to spend my 
summers before I bought at Wheat-hedge. 

L. is a thriving manufacturing town in New Eng- 
land. When I first knew it, it was the center of a 
small and not very prosperous agricultural region ; 
all its commercial enterprises were transacted by 
one store and a blacksmith’s shop. A union church 
and a district school-house completed its list of pub- 
lic buildings. No! I must add what was more im- 
portant than either, the grist-mill. For Quassama- 
guntic river flowed right through the village, a 
large stream, the outlet of the lake three miles fur- 
ther up, and its very considerable fall at this point 
kept the grist-mill always busy, and was doubtless 
the secret cause of there being any village of L. at 
all. For when other streams were dry the Quassa- 
maguntic was full. Drought never affected it. And 
often in the dog-days, when other mills were stand- 
ing still, the farmers for miles around would come 
to L. to get their grainground. The times of drought 
were the mill’s busiest seasons. 

One day it entered into the head of some enter- 
prising capitalist that L. would make a good site 
for a manufacturing enterprise. The grist-mill was 
quietly bought on pretty easy terms, and the wild 
land on either side of the Quassamaguntic for two 
or three miles up the stream, for a mere song; and 
one morning the inhabitants of the quiet village of 
L. were startled by the information that the Quassa- 
maguntic Cotton Mills had bought out the water 
privilege, and men were coming down next week to 
put up a large factory. 

That must have been fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Now the village of L. is transformed into a thriving 
and ambitious town, with two cotton mills, a paper 
mill, and half a dozen more manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with rows on rows of the little dusty 
brick homes that always cluster about a New Eng- 
land factory village, with a branch from the railroad 
three miles distant, with I know not how many 
stores, with a church for every denomination, not 
forgetting the Roman Catholics, whose church is the 
largest and best attended of them all. The old vil- 
lage was up on the hill, quarter of a mile back from 
the village bank, And here are the nice new houses 
of the mill agents, the store keepers, the foremen, 
the people, in short, of culture and refinement and 
intelligence, who are really coining the money out 
of the Quassamaguntic. Down‘in the valley, where 
in spring and fall the fog lies low, where mosquitoes 
fly in troops, where miasma holds sway and fevers 
breed, huddling about the factories that have taken 
the place of the old grist-mill, are the homes of the 
operatives, the dusty streets and not over-clean tene- 
ments which constitute the bulk of the addition to 
the transformed village of L. There, too, is the 
Catholic church, a costly and imposing structure, 
strangely contrasting with the dull uniformity of end- 
less repetitions which belong alike to factories and 
to factory blocks, a witness by its very presence to 
the higher, the unseen world, and alas! the only one. 
For the old church was of course on the hill where 
the people were, and the new churches have all gone 
there because the wealth to support them is there. 
Eyen the Methodist church has but compromised 
the conflicting claims of broad-cloth and fustian by 
creeping just over the brow of the hill, and estab- 
lishing itself on the border line between the upper 
and lower village. 

It must be five or six years ago that the Quassa- 
maguntic mission was first started, It started in 
the prayers of a Christian woman—now in heaven, 
God bless her!— whose heart aehed over the wretch- 
edness and ignorance of the lower village, and who 
began alone by going down every Sunday afternoon 
to gather some of the children out of the streets and 
read to them a Sunday story on the banks of the 
running stream. Her congregation grew very rap- 
idly. Old men and women began to join it. The 
priest made some little ineffectual attempt to stop 
it. But Mrs. B., whether from policy or Christian 
charity I do not know, was careful to fix her read- 
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church service, and the priest’s protests proved un- 
availing. When cold weather came on, this open- 
ait meeting could go on no longer. But the angel 
of the Lord customarily rolls away the stone from 
the sepulchre, when weak hands are inspired by 
strong faith and love; and just as Mrs. B. began to 
think she should have to close her service for the sea- 
son, acodperative boarding-house, that had awakened 
a brief enthusiasm sufficient to put up a sort of eat- 
ing hall, failed, and the property came into the 
hands of the mill owners. Mrs. B. applied for it at 
once, going up to Boston to press her suit with the 
directors in person, overcoming their scruples 
by her persistent but simple eloquence, and getting 
the lease of the room, first for six months, then for 
three years. There was a fair to provide it with 
furniture, and a general call for recruits to provide 
it with teachers, and the Quassamaguntic mission 
was a fairly established fact—so established that 
Mrs. B., whose charity was so broad that half her 
neighbors thought her “unsound,” and the rest 
“very queer,” succeeded by dint of several invita. 
tions in getting'‘a visit to it from the Roman Cath- 
olic priest. 
For three years it flourished well. Then a series 
of apparent misfortunes overtook it. The lease ex- 
pired. A new King arose that knew not Joseph, 
and the powers that be refused to renew the lease. 
Mrs. B. succeeded by dint of a persistence and pa- 
tience that would take no refusal, in raising money 
enough to put up a little wooden chapel. But land 
in the immediate vicinity of the mills was too dear. 
She tried hard to get a dongtion from the Quassa- 
maguntic Mills. But they were proof even against 
her powers. She had to come a little way up the 
hill. I well remember how disappointed she was, 
and how impossible it was for the rest: of the teach- 
ers to understand why she should be. It wasa 
great deal pleasanter and healthier than right down 
in the middle of the town, and not so far to walk to 
it every Sunday. However, the chapel was put up, 
and a missionary hired, and church service added 
to the Sabbath-school, and after a year more there 
were enough who had become interested in the 
chapel, including quite a number who had been con- 
verted in the revival which took place that winter, 
to form achurch, Mrs. B. insisted on joining it too. 
“Don’t let us say go, let us say come,” she said to 
the teachers; and her influence carried in three or 
four families like her own from off the hill. So far 
as congregations went the little church throve splen- 
didly. The chapel had the largest evening congre- 
gation of any church in town. But financially it 
was hard work. There were no pew rents. The 
church was supported by voluntary contributions. 
Every year showed a big deficit which the few well- 
to-do members partly made up, and which was 
completely closed up by some further subscriptions, 
which Mrs. B. never failed to get on the hill. But 
every time there was a little grumble and some ques- 
tioning as to when the chapel would become self- 
supporting, to which Mrs. B. good-naturedly replied 
that she hoped it would be pretty soon, for then she 
could start another. 


Meanwhile the upper village crept down the hill, 
and as it did so one family after another joined the 
chapel. There were not many such additions, but 
they were always influential. 


At length, about three years ago—just twogyears 
ago next Fall—the typhoid fever reached the lower 
Village. Mrs, B. nursed half a dozen fellow parish- 
oners through the sickness, then caught it herself 
and died. The year closed with the usual deficit. 
Somebody was appoilited to canvass for subscriptions. 
He met with discoutagement and gave it up. The 
floating debt hung round the Chapel all the year. 
The succeeding twelve months added to it. There 
was some talk of putting it all in a mortgage, some 
of applying to the Boston Churches, some of holding 
a fair, a good deal of there being a necessity of get- 
ting in some rich families to help bear the burden. 
A new party began insensibly to develop itself. It 
asked, why cannot we have a handsome Church ? 
Why cannot we be as independent as our neighbors? 
The energies of the church were divided. The vis- 
itation lagged. Theschool began to decrease. The 
minister worked hard, but to little purpose, The 
hill people, not all of them, perhaps I should rather 
say the hill party—did not hesitate to say, he is 
not the man for us. He is a very good missionary, 
they said ; but he is not the man to draw in fami- 
lies of wealth and culture; and we must have some 
one of that sort if we mean to be self-supporting. At 
length he gave up the battle in despair and tender- 
ed his resignation. He was unanimously asked 
to withdraw it. The enthusiasm of the people— 
I happened to. be in L. at the time—was some- 
thing touching. They could not understand why 
he left. He could not explain his reasons to them. 
The meeting was large. But the hill party were not 
there, and he knew it. He persisted in his resigna- 
tion. 


Since then the Quassamaguntic chapel has depend- 
ed on transient supplies. I suppose it would be called 
more prosperous. One man has offered it large lots 
for a new building. They are in what people would 
call a fine location; well up on the crest of the hill, 
two squares beyond the Methodist church, a good 


dali, one of the most refined and cultivated clergy- 
men of the Hill has been called. And now Mr. F., 
so says my religiots paper, promises to join the 
ehurch and bring some of his rich and influential 
friends with him, if Mr. Kendall accepts the call. 
But meanwhile the chapel congregations are grow- 
ing thin. The Sunday school has dropped from two 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and fifteen in actual 
attendance. The teachers complain of the influence 
of the priests. The women tell us, they say, that 
the priest forbids them to send their boys to the 
Quassamaguutic chapel any more. “ You can do 
nothing with these Irish,” said one of them to me 
the other day, when I was at L. But the children 
themselves tell a different story. 

A few weeks ago I spent a Sunday at L. Walk- 
ing down through the factory village I saw Johnny 
playing a game of marbles on the sidewalk. I used 
to know him as a very regular attendant at Quassa- 
maguntic Sabbath school. 

“Ah, Johnny,” said I, “ why are you not in Sab- 
bath school ¢” 

“ Don’t go to Sunday school no more,” said he. 

“ And why not?” said I. “ What’s the matter ?” 

“Big bugs up there don’t want us folks,” said 
Johnny. 

Iam not so sure that Mr. F.’s promise is a ray 
of light after all. A ray of genuine sunlight from 
the Spirit of God, warming the hearts of the “ big 
bags” to Johnny would give a far better promise 
for the tuture, to my thinkihg. 

Where is it that I have read something like 
this lately ? 

“Because thou sayest Iam rich and increased 
with goods and have need of nothing ; and knowest 
not that thou are wretched and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked; I counsel thee to buy of me 
gold tried in the fire that thou mayest be rich ; and 
white raiment that thou mayest be clothed, and 
that the shame of thy nakedness do not appear ; and 
anoint thine eyes with eye-salve that thou mayest 
see.” 


Yours, &c., 


Wheat-hedge, N. Y. Laicts. 








THE SECOND PSALM. 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


ANY of the Psalms and some other prophetic 
compositions are in dramatic form; that is, 
the several sentences are the utterances of different 
speakers. To understand pieces of this kind, we 
must know who the several speakers are, and where 
they come in, When used in public worship this 
was easily ascertained by the different parts of the 
choir representing the different persons introduced, 
The 91st Psalm is a good example of this method 
of chanting. There the first verse is chanted by the 
chorister alone, the second by the choir, the third to 
the thirteenth by the chorister and the choir togeth- 
er; and then the remainder of the Psalm, from the 
fourteenth verse to the end, by the chorister alone, 
representing the voice of God. Let anyone read the 
Psalm with a careful attention to these divisions, 
and what before seemed obscure and confused, will 
come at once into clearness and order. 

The 2d Psalm is dramatic. In prophetic visions 
the Psalmist. sees hostile forces tumultuously assem- 
bling to resist Jehovah and the Messiah, and gives 
utterance to the first two verses. In the third verse 
we have the defiant speech of the rebels. In the fourth 
and fifth the Psalmist sees Jehovah quietly seated 
on his throne, prepared to scatter and destroy his 
enemics. In the sixth, Jehovah himself utters his 
voice. From the seventh to the ninth, the Messiah 
speaks and makes known in the words of Jehovah 
himself the divine purpose in respect to Messianic 
dominion. Then, in the remaining verses, the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth, is the Psalmist’s suitable 
warning and exhortation, deduced from what pre- 
cedes. 

Let us thus read the Psalm: 

The Psalmist : 


Why do the heathen rage, 

And the peoples imagine vanity, 

The kings of the earth stand up, 

And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against Jehovah and against his Messiah ? 


The Rebels : 


Let us burst their bonds asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us. 


The Psalmist : 


He that sittéth in the heavens doth laugh, 
Jehovah hath them in derision. 

Then He speaketh to them in His wrath, 
In His sore displeasure He vexeth them. 


Jehovah : 


Yet have I set my king 
Upon my holy hill of Zion. 


The Messiah : 


I will speak to the decree, 

Jehovah hath said anto me, 

My Son art thou, 

This day have I begotten thee ; 

Ask of me and I will give thee 

The heathen for thine inheritance, j 

The uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession ; 
Thon shalt rule them with a rod of iron, 
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As a potter's vessel shalt thou dash them in pieces. 





The Psalmist : 

Be wise now, therefore, O ye kings, 

Be instructed, ye judges of the earth ; 

Serve Jehovah with fear 

And rejoice with trembling, 

Do homage to the Son lest He be angry, 

And ye perish on the way ; 

For His wrath burneth suddenly, ° 

But blessed are all they who trust in Him. 

The first two verses compose a stanza of five lines, 

the fifth of which can be repeated after each of the 
others, thus: 


Why do the heathen rage 
Against Jehovah and against His Messiah ? 


And so of the other lines, 


This is one of those comprehensive prophecies 
which Lord Bacon says, “being of the nature of 
their author, with whom a thousand years are but 
as one day, are not fulfilled punctually and at once, 
but have springing and germinant accomplishment 
throughout many ages, though the hight or full- 
ness of them may refer to some one age.” Whenev- 
er and wherever rulers and people combine to rend 
the dominion of Christ, this prediction hath accom- 
plishment, and it will continue to haye accom- 
plishment, “springing and germinating” through- 
out all time, till its “hight and fullness” comes in 
the last great conflict described in the twentieth 
chapter of Revelation. 


This prophecy was fulfilled when the Jewish mob 
under the guidance of their priesthood combined 
with Herod and Pontius Pilate to destroy Jesus— 
(Acts iv.: 23-32,)it had manifold accomplishment 
in subsequent times during both the Pagan and the 
Papal persecutions; and it will continue thus to 
have fulfillment till the time of the end. 

Scripture prophecy is generally of thiskind. Sel- 
dom is it direct, specific history written before the 
event, though it is so in some remarkable instances. 
Prophecy is usually the philosophy of history rather 
than anticipated narrative; and the idea has been 
too prevalent, that every prophetic announcement 
must have its exact counterpart in specific historic 
transactions at one, and only one, particular point of 
time. 

The attempts to interpret all the prophecies on 
this principle have led to endless contradictions, 
multiplied disappointments and palpable absurdi- 
ties, which have disgusted many devout and well- 
balanced minds and brought the whole study of 
prophecy into suspicion if not contempt. 


Prophetic study properly pursued, on the princi- 
ples laid down by Lord Bacon, which are in fact pre- 
cisely the principles propounded by the Apostle Pe- 
ter, (i. Peter 1: 10-31,) is in all its parts most profit- 
able, assuring and elevating. 

We have many examples in our day of the per- 
verse andruinous methods of prophetic study, and 
also, thank God ! some few of the right and true, and 
their number is increasing. 





*“ PERSONAL EFFORT.” 


BY CRAMMOND KENNEDY. 


1 no department of Christian work is there more 
need of knowledge of character, skill in reading 
men, and tact, or genivs rather, in adapting one’s 
self to circumstances, than in teaching from house 
to house, and holding conversations with individuals 


on their religious concerns. But behind these two 
qualifications for effective “ personal effort.” there is 
another of far greater importance; namely, personal 
piety, a really Christian character. There would be 
little occasion for stating such an evident truth if 
we were not in constant danger of mistaking the 
means for the end, the form for the essence in the 
Christiau life. There is not only such a thing as 
having a “name to live” and being dead, but also 
of seeming to be wide awake and intensely active 
while spiritually blind and callous. This is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that many thiags which pass 
current as evidences of Christian character have no 
necessary connection with it whatever. Thus a man 
may like to attend prayer-meetings, and to pray and 
exhort in public, for thé same reasons which Christ 
charged upon the formalists of his time. A close 
and honest analysis of our motives and sensations will 
show us that we may often be worshiping self, 
while we seem to be worshiping God. There is a 
constant difference between doing and being. And 
there is nothing in the whole range of what we call 
“Christian duties” which cannot be simulated. It 
is easy, nay delightful, for those who are blessed (or 
cursed) with glib tongues, and in whom. the desire 
of approbation is strong, to “talk in meeting,” and 
‘lead in prayer.” Hence it was that Christ insisted 
on brevity and sincerity. Others cannot help look- 
ing solemn, some from dyspepsia, and perhaps more 
from a naturally bad temper; and they maintain 
that a Christian should be “grave,” reminding 
us. with a deepening gloom that Jesus never 
laughed or played croquet. But we do read of 
“the Man of Sorrows” “ rejoicing in spirit,” and 
that he said something about “sad countenan- 
ces” and “appearing unto men to fast.” Still 
others whose life is very much on the surface, 
and who are not ambitious of large audiences (or 
cannot get them) are continually talking in the most 


stereotyped style of what is holiest and tenderest to 
those natures which feel its power the most—the life 
of Godin the soul. If words were sunbeams, if sunlight 
did not come from the heart, and were not silent, their 
“light” would “shine.” For the warning of such 
as these, and because praying and preaching are de- 
moralizing and deadening.when they are not soul- 
felt, Christ said that many of the outcast would say 
to him in the day of judgment that they had 
prophesied in his name. It is so much easier to do 
a world of talking than to acknowledge a selfish 
disposition in ourselves when God shows us, as he 
dften does by the most trivial occurrences, that we 
have been imposing our whims and caprices upon 
wife or child, or friend, while assuming an easy 
equality or a lofty superiority. To confess our faults 
one to another, when we feel their hold upon us, 
and to pluck out an eye for Christ’s sake, when 
it causes us to offend, this is taking up the cross 
and following him. But to “speak in meeting,” no 
matter how slow-tongued and diffident we may be, 
may be going out of the road to pick up a straw 
which it would be better to leave on the ground. 
The main thing is to have the root of the matter in 
us, for then we shall grow in grace and bring forth 
fruit, and men seeing our good deeds shall glorify 
our*Father in Heaven. 

The not infrequent exposures of the peculations 
and trickery of some of the most stirring, loquacious 
and notorigus professors of religion (several instan- 
ces ‘are fresh in the public mind), should warn us 
against putting too much dependence upon talk. It 
is not what we say but what we feel, not what we 
seem but what Wwe are, that decides our standing 
with God. Therefore it is that an honest, earnest, 
humble Christian heart must be behind “ personal 
effort ” to give it life and power, and to make it a 
blessing. This is the sine qua non. 


After this prerequisite come the others which have 
been mentioned. A knowledge of character and 
skill in reading men will keep us from the mistake 
which is made by those religious talking-machines, 
that say the same things in the same style to entire- 
ly different people. A gentleman of sanguine tem- 
perament, who did everything on the rush, was in 
the habit of giving the conversation a “ religious 
turn” (at right angles) by asking such questions as 
these, often without an introduction, or in the midst 
of other matters: “ Are you a Christian?” “ How’s 
your soul?” “Are you ready to die?” ‘“ Have you 
made your peace ‘with God?” Some of his acquain- 
tances called him eccentric, others said he was crazy 
on that subject, not a few declared that he was very 
disagreeable and enough to make one sick of reli- 
gion, and it was generally doubted whether he felt 
the import of those sudden and significant queries. 
But once he hada lesson. He drew up his chair toa 
sofa on which an invalid was lying—a young woman 
who in years of patient suffering had sounded deeps 
of resignation, and climbed to heights of faith 
which were impossible to him. If his tongue had 
given his eyes time, he might have seen by her face 
that she was not long for this world, and that she 
was living already on the next. But with the us- 
ual jerk—he was a full-blooded ruddy exhorter who 
might have been a champion of the bat or the oar— 
he wheeled his chair beside her, and asked her how 
it was with hersoul. She looked as if he had shot 
her. Then, recovering herself, she fixed her eyes 
upon him, and gave him a glimpse of two worlds— 
his which he saw to be small, and hers which he 
knew to be larger and more spiritual than any of 
which he had ever dreamed. He felt that he had 
made a mistake, and after she had quieted and 
humbled him with a little of her experience, which 
she was good enough to furnish him, for Christ’s 
sake, he knew something of himself and humility. 

To certain minds, that abrupt kind of question- 
ing is like sacrilege—an invasion of the holy of the 
holies. So it seemed to a reticent conservative sort of 
a Christian (he was rather punctilious and a member 
of the Episcopal Church) who when a revival preach- 
er made a “ personal appeal ” to him in the form of 
an interrogation, at once rejoined, as he turned on 
his heel, “Sir, you are an impertinent puppy.” 
This was a rude reply, but it suggests the lesson 
that even if we had the right, it would be poor 
policy to run against one’s individuality. 

And as for a wise use of circumstances, we can find 
it illustrated to perfection in the life of the Master. It 
shines in the spiritual significance of the miracles as 
well as in the ordinary events of the evangelical re- 
cord—like his interview with the Woman of Sama- 
ria, his reply about the tribute-money, the whole of 
his conduct, in short, and all his parables. 


He who would be a power with men—unacknowl- 
edged, perhaps, but felt and sure to live—should 
drink at this fountain. What propriety, what spon- 
taneousness, what virtue are here! No false tests, no 
parrow judgments, no distorted views, no meaning- 
less phrases, but love, truth, sincerity, and devotion. 
The best “ personal effort” is to be like him, for no 
soul can constantly judge itself by this standard and 
live to lessen the dividing distance, without receiv- 
ing and imparting the very grace of God. And un- 
less we are thus the medium of heavenly influence, 
though we speak with the tongue of man and of 
angels, we are bécome as sounding brass or a tink- 





ling cymbal. 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








FREEDOM AND JOY IN PRAYER. 
Fripay Eventne, July 22, 1870. 


SUPPOSE that you have all experienced both fear 

and bashfulness. You remember times when you 
were young, and were brought into the presence of 
some dignitary, some person who was your superior, 
come magistrate, perhaps * and you remember how 
your fear and your diffidence well nigh shut your 
mouth ; how, when you did speak, you did not say the 
thing that you meant to, and did say exactly the thing 
that you had determined you would not say; and how 
after you got away, you said to yourself, ‘* Fool that I 
was!” 

Now, if you can, imagine being brought into the 
presence of some august person whose relations to you 
are authoritative ; and imagine that, instead of finding 
one who stands upon his dignity, and looks upon you 
with a cold, but at the same time with a piercing eye, 
and lets you stagger and stutter and get along the beat 
way you can, cutting you short, perhaps, with a severe 
question —imagine that, instead of finding such an one, 
you find a person of great distinction who makes him- 
self at home with you at once, and says some very 
kind thing to you, and puts you at ease, and draws you 
out, and helps you with questions, so that when you go 
away you say to yourself, ‘* Well, it is not half as bad 
as I expected it would be; and then, he was so kind 
and so gentle!” 

In the first instance it is God as men pray to him; 
and in the second instance it is God as men ought to 
pray to him. Most men pray to God as if he were the 
Grand Lama; asif he were a being so high above men, 
so much better than men—having ‘* purer eyes,” to use a 
familiar quotation, “than to behold iniquity’ —that, when 
they come into his presence, they come} as it were, so 
fear-bound, so restricted, that they can make but very 
little use of their tongue, and very little use of their 
thoughts, 

But God, as he actually exists, is so gentle, so affa- 
ble, so persuasive, so conciliating, so full of sympathy 
and real kindness, that if you could be with Jesus, as 
the representative of God, for a half hour, in his 
earthly presence, you never would be afraid to ap- 
proach him again; and you would talk with him as 
freely as the disciples did when they went with him to 
Emmaus, not knowing his name, and talked all the 
way, while he said but little until toward the close of 
their journey. 

It seems to me that there is but very little enjoyment 
in prayer among the majority of those who pray. 
There are times when al! Christians swell up into a 
transcendent joy; or, at any rate, into some satisfac- 
tion and relief. Times of great sorrow drive men to 
God; and then there isa feeling that prayer has helped 
them. Sometimes seasons of great joy and gratitude 
break upon the soul, and sweep away all conventions ; 
and then men lift themselves up before God in a man. 
ner which answers somewhat to their idea of prayer. 
But if you take the ordinary round of Christian men 
and women, it does not seem to me that their prayers 
amount to very much to them—and I suspect that they 
do not amount to very much to anybody. 

A great many times, praying is mere machine-work 
tomen. They are brought up to pray morning and 
night; and morning and night they do pray because 
they were brought up to doit. Theré is no movement 
of the heart—no impulse from witbin. 

There is no person, I suppose, who does not know 
how pleasant it is to live with those that he loves, and 
to greet them iu the morning. Ina healthy family, 
that is full of spring and buvyancy, ina family where 
the inmates really love one another, what a royal time 
they have when they come down to breakfast! How 
their hearts are poured out one toward another! And 
when they have been separated all day, and they come 
together again at tea, what a reat outpouring of the 
heart there is then! People, not unlike birds, sing 
their best songs in the morning, and their next best be- 
fore going to bed at night. Ina family that is affec- 
tionate, and conversable, and full of health and buoy- 
ancy. there is free and joyous intercourse morning and 
evening. 

Prayer ought to be like that. It ought to be some- 
thing with so much joy, so much appetite, so much 
pleasure in it, that when we come to God, it shall not 
be simply because the hour happens to come round 
Prayer ought not to be a chronological service. It 
should be heart-hunger that takes us to God, as it is 
heart-hunger that makes breakfast and supper such a 
blessing,—founded in nature, cultivated, aud demand- 
ing its out-play. 

One reason why many persons fail in prayer I sup- 
pose to be, that they do not know what their liberty of 
prayer is. A great many persons pray because they 
suppose they must pray. It is the fatal mistake of a 
great many persons, that they think that in prayer they 
must use the phrases which have been born out of 
ecstatic feeling. For instance, men begin their prayer 
with an ascription of praise to God. They call him 
the Omniscient, the Omnipotent, and the Omnipresent, 
thus going on and describing his glory, not because 
they have any feeling at all, but because that is the 
way they have heard men pray. There are times when 
one is lifted into such a vision of God that such prayer 
becomes spontaneous; and then it is grand and glori 
ous; but when you are down in the twilight, to use 
the language of ecstatic feeling to express nothing at 
all, is xlmost impious. 

Then, again, a great many persons, in prayer, fee] 
that they are bound to use the language of strong feel- 
ing in confession. Though their heart is pulseless, they 
use the language of desire, and beseech and implore 
God to visit them, and pour out bis spirit upon them. 
They go through their prayer, from beginning to end, 
using lunguaye that implies deep emotion, without 
showing a particle of feeling. There are times when 
the heart bungers for righteousness; when the soul 
yearns for God; when natures absolutely pant, ‘‘as 
the hart pantcth after the water-brooks;” and then such 
expressions are eminently proper; but-to take those 
forn s of words which indicate intense desire, and use 
them when you are cold and indifferent, is wrong ; it 
is wicked 

We ought to understand that prayer is meeting a 
dear friend, and coming into converse with him. And 
as with a perfectly familiar friend you talk about the 
things that you really think about, and are really inter- 
ested in, so in prayer we should bring to God the 
things thet really touch us. If I go home, and am not 
in a conversable mood, I do not talk—not to my child- 
ren, nor to my wife, nor to anybody; andif I am not 
in a conversable mood before God, I do not pray. I 
used 10 worry over it, I was terribly concerned about 
it. But I learned that this was a transient state which 
would soon pass off. For I found, the very next hour, 
perhaps, that my mood was changed, that I was full of 
téclings, and that toey gushed forth like an over-flow- 
ing stream. The privilege of going to Christ with just 
the mood that you have, as I suppose that the disciples 
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used to go to him, gathering abo him at evening, and 
talking about their experience darfng the day, and tell- 
wg him where they had been, whom they had gnet, and 
what they said or did, while he reciprocally instructed 
them and drew them out; the privilege of going to 
God and communing with him—that is, conversing 
with him—that isa privilege which all may enjoy. 
And if one is living a truly Christian life, there are 
every now and then rare states, interjectional seasons. 

And a person may not be in an unpraying mood be- 
cause he is not in a rapturous mood. It may be that 
prayers should be recitative; it may be that they 
should be choral ; but the state of men’s minds deter- 
mines that, and not any prescribed method. That is 
one reason wby pre composed forms of prayer, though 
they be good for some things, are very poor for the 
fluctuating wants of Christians. They are not elastic 
enough. They do not measure all the swells and tides 
of actual experience. But personal and private prayer 
adapts itself—or should—to all the evaaescent moods 
of the soul. And one ought to come to God with joy 
and gladness. Almost every one has been taught to 
pray in the language of veneration and fear, and almost 
every one prays thus. The idea of being glad in 
prayer in such a way as you are glad in anything else. 
almost shocks one’s thoughts. And when I speak of 
laughing in preyer, people say, ‘‘I would like to know 
what Mr. Beecher will bring in next. Laughing in 
prayer!” And yet, if you will read the Psalms, if you 
will inform yourself of the experience of the old He- 
brew saints, you will find that joy became almost tur- 
bulent to them. And they had a better conception of 
bringing the whole nature to God than many of the 
ascetics of modern times have. There are natures 
that cannot approaca God except through veneration 
[cannot approach him in that way. To some men, 
approaching God is like going into the vestibule of a 


temple. Everything sparkles when my thought rests 
upon Ged. Iam not afraid to be happy in bis pres- 
ence. I have that genial famillarity breathed i:to my 


soul which comes from the confidence of love. I feel 
exactly like laying my hand upon the band of Christ. 
[ feel as though I could speak to him of things which 
amuse and please me; of the frolics of my children ; 
of all moods of imagination and mirth—not an irrev- 
erent mirth, not mirth in frivolity; but a rational, 
wholesome mirth. As God made the soul, and made, 
among others, these chords of mirth; and as commu- 
nion with him is bringing the whole soul to him, we 
have a right to prayer in that direction. And I believe 
the time will come when, in this sense, there will be 
freedom of communion in prayer. It seems to me 
that of all paths this has been the least explored. 

I believe that prayer, by reason of a great variety of 
resources which are now undeveloped, is yet to be more 
wonderful than apy discourse, than any oratory in the 
world. The heart is to receive an inspiration and a 
rapture in the presence of God which it will receive 
nowhere else. But so long as we are tied up to a few 
forms or moods, we never shall know the full value and 
liberty and riches of prayer. It is the want of this 
knowledge which makes prayer so tame to many per- 
sons. There are many who have praying material in 
them; but they never think it is right for them to 
bring it out in prayer. There are many who, if they 
thought that they might take what they have and pray 
with it, would enjoy prayer; but as they think they 
must take some element which they have not, they do 
uot care for it, and they seldom indulge in it. There 
is nothing truer than that love brings liberty, and that 
he who loves the Lord Jesus Chiist may come into his 
presence as a child comes into the presence of his pa- 
rent, and may frolic at his very feet. And because he 
is the mighty God, because he is the everlasting One 
because he has round about him all the grandeur and 
all the majesty of ages, it does not follow that he is not 
also a Father. We have a Father in heaven; and what 
achild may do on earth in the presence of an indul- 
gent but wise parent, that we may do, in our prayers, 
in the presence of that Father in heaven. 

But it must not be force-work. It must be the ex- 
pression of that which is begotten in you by the Spirit 
of God. Pray according to the line of your own na 
ture. If God gave you imagination, if he gave you 
gushing affection ; if he gave you the tendency to rise 
in rapturous prayer, it is. your liberty to employ these 
elements in your communion with him. But if you 
were made so that your prayer never runs in that way, 
but runs on an even and level course, take that course. 
Some are didactic in prayer; and it is their privilege 
to pray accordingly. There are gifts in prayer, as 
there are in literature. Every man has a right to be 
true to his nature. Of prayers, some are ordinary, 
some are moderately good, and some are better. and 
now and then there is one that is really good. The 
higher faculties work most in their higher states; but 
from the highest action to the lowest you are privileged 
to liberty in prayer in the presence of Him who loves 
vou be'ter than any father ever loved a child, and is 
more indulgent, is more genial, is nearer to you, and is 
more appreciative of your thought and feeling and 
want. 

Mr. —— said that it now and then happened that when the 
time came for family devotion, he was wearied. and was not in a 
mood for prayer. but that he did not discontinue it, because it 
did not seem to him judicious. It sometimes happened, also. that 
when he was called upon to pray in meetings, he did not feel like 
it; but it did not seem to him expedient to decline under suck 
circumstances. 

I was not speaking of official prayer. I was not 
speaking of one person who stood as a priest ina 
household or in a meeting, ministering for others. I 
was speaking ot private, individual prayer. And I am 
not speaking of a person who has no pleasure in prayer, 
and is therefore indifferent to it. I am speaking of a 
person who is truly a Christian, and whose sensitive 
conscience is burdened, and who, because he cannot 
pray as he has done before, and because he is not in a 
spirit of prayer, does not want to pray. There will be 
moods when you will not feel like prayer, and when 
you ought not to go into Wondage by praying. But 
this mood is not to last from day to day, and from 
week to week, and from month to month. If it does, 
it is a sign that you are not in Christ. 

Mr. -— asked whether, even in private devotion, when the 
seasons of prayer came round it was not b st. if we did not fee) 
like praying, simply to tell our Father in heaven that it was to? 


Stated seasons of prayer in those that are drilled to 
regularity in that matter, should not be intermitted. 

hen I say that where one is shut up, as it were, and 
has no greai desire of expression, he is not bound to 
commune, I do not mean that it might not be wise for 
him to do by God as I should by a friend that 1 was 
going to leave. I should say, *‘ good night” or ** good 
morning,” at least. And if any question was put to 
me, I should try to answer it civilly--though I am 
afraid I do not always. And soin prayer. If in the 
morning or at night, for any justifying causes, my 
mind was not in a mood for going up in communion, 
it would not prevent my commending myself to the 
care of God, and recognizing his presence. And yet, 
I do not think it necessary to confess to God, ‘‘ 1 am 
cold.” He knows 1t, and excuses it. 

Suppose u brother has becn burdened with sickness 


time- comes for him to pray he does not feel like it, I 
do not think it necessary for him to go into an_elabo- 
rate apology to God. I-should not want a friend inmy 
house to apologize for not being sociable under such 
circumstances. If I knew that he had not slept for five 
nights, and had overtaxed himself for ten days, I should 
say, ‘‘Charles, do not say a word. I understand it. Go 
on and do just as you have a mind to.” And do you 
suppose I have more delicacy and sympathy and eon- 
sideration for a man than God has for me? 

It is this idea that you must that I want to get out of 
your minds; and in its place | want to put the more 
glorious conception that you may. It is your privilege 
and liberty that I want to have you understand. Only 
you must not make an excuse out. of this for taking the 
ground that you are in the way of duty when you do 
not pray at all, and do not want to pray. But, on the 
supposition that you are earnest, conscientious, and 
really desirous of living a truly Christian life, I want 
to get the idea into your mind that you have the greatest 
liberty. It is a question not of duty, but of privi- 
lege, of love, of happiness, of joy, in the presence of 
your heart’s Father. 





will only say and pray, may the God of battles give 
victory to those who have justice on their side, for the 
glory of His holy Name. 


BASE-BALL GAMBLING, 





[From the Episcopal Register, Philadelpbia.} 
Gambling is growing to be the dominant evil of our 
day, and base-ball matches are mainly responsible for 
it. The immense sum of money that in the aggregate 
changes hands with every game that is played, would 
astound the public, if it were fully known. “The mem- 
bers of the clubs bet, the picked nines bet, the specta- 
tors bet, everybody bets, the poor in cents, the well-to- 
do in dollars. This vicious feature of base-ball matches 
bas become so prominent that some of the daily papers 
of the land are crying out against it. Thereis no sin 
so enticing as gaming, and scarcely any more fraught 
with as sad consequences. Let the religious press, and 


.the respectable daily and weekly press throughout the 


country, expose the amusement in its true light, and 
let no thoughtful, honorable or religious man in any 
way take part in it, at the peril of his reputation, his 
accumulations, and even of his soul. You cannot 
touch pitch and not be defiled. This game has ceased 
to be a sport, an athletic contest, and is now merely a 
gambling scheme, as much so as faro, or the roulette 
table, and as such it merits universal reprobation. 





THE DUTY OF TEMPERANCE MEN. 








[From the Congregationalist, Boston. ] 


4 ee millennium seems to be still a good way off in 
t Massachusetts. The action of the late Legislature 
on the liquor question has not brightened its dawn-streak. 
Nor does the present state of divided feeling on the 
part of the temperance men of the Commonwealth hold 
out material hope for its hastening. The prohibitory 
law is not repealed, but the heart, self-consistence, and 
self-respect, are all taken out of it by. supplementary 
legislation, which provides for making legal, after Sep- 
tember 1st, in those localities which so elect, the sale 
of cider and malt liquors, and which modifies all sell- 
ing by druggists in the direction of great practical lati- 
tude. Important as are these changes, and discourag- 
ing as they must be to every friend of prohibition, they 
scarcely seem, however, to justify the strong language 
of the committee of the Alliance, who say that ‘the 
Prohibitory law is practically repealed, and Boston 
and other large towns and cities abandoned to the con- 
trol of rumsellers, who may demoralize the whole 
State.” Wholesale assertion like this is easy under the 
circumstances, but perhaps scarcely wise; and we fear 
that the gentlemen of the Alliance are in danger of 
losing sight of that discretion which is the better part 
of valor. They have, nevertheless, given some wise 
counsel, which it is the part of wisdom for all temper- 
ance men to heed. After other suggestions they say : 
** Organize and guard the young, who will be especially 
endangered by the sale of these tempting beverages ; 
scatter temperance tracts; multiply temperance lec- 
tures ; and circulate the total abstinence pledge.” . . . 
There can be no question that the present condition of 
the temperance cause in Massachuseets does call for a 
genuine revival of that old-fashioned moral suasion 
which appeals to men’s reason and conscience, and 
which seeks to protect the young from going astray. 
. But the great panacea for the evils which exist, 
and which threaten to be multiplied upon us, is c'ear 
enlightenment, and kind and reasonable persuasion. 

And there never was a time when good people 
were more loudly called upon than now, to enter the 
lists of sound reasoning, and persuade their fellow 
citizens to touch not, taste not, and handle not those 
drinks which inebriate or stupefy, but never strengthen. 

IRISH MOBS, 
[From the Methodist. New York.] 

How long shall the American people endure these 
grievous outrages? The great city mob of the Rebel- 
lion, nearly every serious disturbance of public order 
at our elections, and on other municipal occasions— not 
to speak of the Fenian fiascos, by which we are involved 
in serious periodical expense, and dangerous com- 
plications of our foreign relations—-all have one origin. 
Is it not time that some effective remedy were found ? 
Our politicians are responsible for much of these enor- 
mous mischiefs. They have given the offenders a 
sense of immunity which is becoming fatal to the pub- 
lic security. Public opinion should demand an imme- 
diate reform of this dangerous policy. But public 
opinion has the right to hold a still higher power re- 
sponsible. These people are all of one religious denom- 
ination. They are under a hierarchy which has abso- 
lute control of their coxsciences. This hierarchy 
should be held amenable for the demoralization which 
it fails to correct among its adherents. If any other 
Christian denominvation—the Methodists, Baptists, or 
Presbyterians—were guilty of these frequent public 
enormities, it would be denounced and paralyzed by 
public opinion. . Such ‘conduct on their part is incon- 
ceivable, for it is known to be absolutely impracticable. 
A better compliment could not be made to Protestant- 
ism, nor a worse sarcasm to Romanism. If it be said 
that the papal clergy do protest against these flagran- 
cies, but are powerless to control them, then let it be 
acknowledged thai, compared with the Protestant 
clergy, they are a failure; that their system, witb all 
its overwhelming pretensions for both worlds, is una- 
ble to maintain the moral standard which is sustained 
by the feeblest sect of American Protestantism—the 
moral standard which the .civilization of the century 
demands, and which is an absolute necessity of our 
popular form of government. 


’ 
THE WAR IN EUROPE, 
[ Froia the Catholic, New York. | 

We think France has not had sufficient cause to just- 
ify her in proclaiming war; unless there is much more 
reason than has been stated in the public press we can- 
not understand how one Christian State could be ex- 
cused .or making war (and such a war!) on another, 
for reason so small, if not imaginary. Should it be, 
which we suspect, that the Emperor has proclaimed 
war against Prussia for the gratification of private ill- 
feeling, or ambition, or vanity, or military glory, we 
predict that both he and his associates will come out of it 
with fearful loss, and that his dynasty will illustrate the 
deep truth of that Divine Word :—‘“ They that take tbe 
sword shall perish by the sword.” It was by the sword 
of ambition and rapine that his recent family rose from 
obscurity to glory; it was by re-establishing, and in 
some way defending the rights of religion, that glory 
was ratified by popular suffrage ; should he now forget 
the behests of religion, and deluge his own and his 
neighbor's country with human blood, and all the un- 
speakable and unimaginable horrors of such a war, for 
what Pope calls ‘‘low ambition or the pride of Kings,” 
he and his dynasty ‘vill deserve to be consumed in the 
conflagration of his making. It is clear, at any rate, 
that religion does not enter into his programme, other- 
wise he could have no objection to Hohenzollern, who 
isa Catholic. As Catholics, therefore, we have no 
interest in the success of Napoleon, and we believe the 
experience of the Catholics attached to the crown of 





in his family, and bas been attempting te produce in 
himself the mind and wi!l of Jesus Christ, and bas 





worn himself out for a fricne, if, at evening, when the 


: Prussia makes them bless*the day they were severed 


The Church. 





NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, July 31, (ith Sunday after Trinity.) 
Tuesday, Aug 2. 


Meth. Enisc.... ...Ohio State Convention............ Delaware. 
Reformed( Dutch ).. Poughkeepsie Classis.............Fishk@l,M Y. 


Wednesday, Aug. 3. 


Baptiat.. 663d. sdesis Iowa State Convention...........4 Anamosa. 
Thursday. Aug. 4. 
Evang. Lutheran. .Ohio and adj. States Joint Snod..Goshen, Ind. 


Friday, Atg, 5. 
M. E. Ch., South..8. Carolina Conference (colored).. Abbeville. 
Baptist. ...:.c0ivese Tennessee Educationa! Society. ..Nashville. 





Ss Sa 
HOME CHURCHES. 


The Evangelical Alliance, we are desired by its com- 
mittee to say, will hold its General Conference in the 
Hall of the Young Men’s Christian Association, com- 
mencing September 221. and closing October 2d. The 
topics of discussion will be : 

ist day: The State of Religion throughout the world. 

2d day: Christian Union. 

3d day : Christianity and its Antagonists. 

4th day; The Christian Life 

5th day: Protestantism and Romanism. 

6th day: Christianity and Civil Government. 

7th day: Christian Missions, 

8th day: Christianity and Social Evils. 


A social meeting for the reception of the delegates is 
to be held on the evening of Sept. 2d, and the organi- 
zation of the Conference will take ieee the next morn- 
ing. Entertainment will be provided by the committee 
only for delegates coming from foreign lands, and for 
those of our own countrymen who have been de- 
sired to prepare essays, or to address the Confer- 
ence, and of whose coming timely notice shall have 
been received. Auxiliary Alliances in the United States 
will provide for their own delegates, and are further 
expected to contribute to the general expenses of the 
Conference. It is necessary that the secretaries of the 
American branches shall forward before August 15th a 
certified list of delegates, that seats may be reserved 
for them; each auxiliary Alliance sending 1 del gate, 
and 1 for every 50 members, the whole delegation in 
no case to exceed 10. The evening meetings at the 
Cooper Institute and Steinway Hall will be by free 
tickets tu reserved seats; but tickets to reserved seats 
at the regular sessions of the Conference must be pur- 
chased. Their number being limited, they will be fur- 
nished in the order in which application is made. The 
price is $5. 


The Negro problem seems likely to re-awaken bard 
feelings in diflerent branches of Methodism. As we 
noted some time ago (Vol. 1, p. 325, May 21, 1870), 
the Negro Methodists in this country are divided 
among four distinct churches, the African Methcdist 
Episcopal and the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Churches, both of which are exclusively composed of 
negroes, and the two grand divisions of Northern and 
Southern Methodism. The policy of the Southern 
Church_has been to unite the negroes into one,Church 
of theifown, whereas the Northern Church js strenu- 
ously urging them to join their organization.. In fur- 
therance of this scheme, its partisans among the 
negroes have issued a circular which the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate describes as ‘“‘signed largely by 
colored ministers in Louisiana, reminding their brethren © 
that until the coming of the Methodist . Epi 
Church among them, the Church South held their pro- 
perty, controlled their pulpits, and insultingly refused 
to allow their preachers to be ordained. They refer to 
our [the Northern Methodists} promptness in admitting 
them to our conferences, and ordaining them, and to 
the fact that we have a colored bishop in Africa, who’ 
will no doubt be present at our Generai Conference in 
1872, and be made equal in rank to the other bishops.” 
Toe circular further Opposes the formation of exclu- 
sively negro churches on the grounds that *‘such achurch 
is at enmity with the fundamental principle of repub- 
lican governinent as that is most perfectly set forth in 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America,” and because, “finally, it is 
in fact only building a small back kitchen church, so as 
to prevent ‘Colored’ Methodists from getting into the 
front. parlor of the house of God.” The Curristian 
Index, of Memphis, however—which is the organ of 
the negro Methodists, and which we believe to repre- 
sent the sentiments of the mass of them—--emphatically 
repudiates this view. It explains that ‘‘the Church 
South did hold the ‘ property’ for her colored members ; 
because, by the law of the land, that was the only way 
to make it sure for the use of her colored members ;” 
adding that, ‘“‘without any compulsion, our General 
Conference, when the law altowed it, ordered that all 
‘ property’ so held, be turned over to boards of trustees 
of colored. members, so svon as their church organiza- 
tion is completed.” To that Church it further attributes 
the formation of Southern Methodism, and retorts in 
these bitter terms upon the advocates of absorption : 

What was the Northern Church doing for the colored man-all 
that time? Nothing There were colored peopl+ among them, 
but Northern Methodism took ne notice of them—did not trouble 
itself with them. But now, when the negro can vote, she hastens 
down and ordains him! ©, wonderful. How much she cares for 
his soul all at once? By his help her missionaries can carry 
elections and get to Congress. The blackman is somebody now, 
with Yankee Methodists, for he has a vote as well as a soul. 

The writer in the Index proceeds to liken the condition 
of the negro in the white Church to that of ** a dog tied 
by a string behind a four-horse wagon,” and to specify 
that ‘‘ the colored people of the Northern Church have 
no place but such as the great white majority may 





|from the tender mercies of the (Cautholic) Govern- 
; ment of Austria. In the present struggle, therefore, we 


po to allow them. They are a bone of contention 
n that church—one party wanting to bring them up, 
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and another to put them lowerdown. A reasonable 
man,” he continues, ‘ wants peace in preference to a 
place ‘in the front parlor.’ He would rather have a 
plain cabin of his own, than be everlastingly begging 
to get into the front parlor of other people. —How 
generally these views are entertained by the negroes we 
are unable to say. But the fact of such an expression 
by their acknowledged organ seems conclusive that, for 
the present at least, the projected union is quite out of 
the question, 


Scandinavian Lutheranism is likely to be implanted 
in Maine under favorable auspices, and in some degree 
to compensate for that decline of Protestant churches 
which bas lately been manifest in New England. At 
the suggestion of Mr. W. W_ Thomas, recently con- 
nected with our ministry to Sweden, the last Maine 
legislature made liberal provision for the introduction 
of Scandinavian emigrants into its territory, offering 

ants o£ land on terms almost free of charge, and 
otherwise facilitating emigration from Sweden. A 
commissioner, appointed by the state, has been sent to 
Sweden, and at last accounts had enlisted about 100 
persons, mostly men with families, of whom an install- 
ment of 50 has already arrived, while enough more are 
at once to follow to form the nucleus of a Scandinavian 
colony. The advance guard have brought with them 
their minister, a Lutheran, to whose support the Maine 
Missionary Suciety of the Congregationalists have 
offered to contribute in case it prove necessary. By 
the Lutherans this new immigration is regarded as the 
secure establishment of their Church in a new field. 


The Protestant Episcopal Conventions have lately 
been held for the diocese of California, Delaware, and 
Maryland, yielding the following statistics : 


Delaware. Maryland. 


ee 
1870. 186y. 


California. 
Se eeidiiemionn’ 
70. 1869. 
40 

43 

1,693 

226 


1,910 


23 
26 
1,559 1,576 

29L 8318 
2,496 2,981 


Parishes... ...-.-- 
Clergy men 
Cowmunicants, ..-....-- 
Sunday. school teachers, . 
ditto pupils... 
Parish Schools .- 
ditto teachors.. 
ditto pupiis .... 
Contributions 


135 


22 


3,191 
6 


56 

$42,438 62,331 23,247 23,738 173,710 
The German Reformed Church makes these returns 
for its Philadelphia and Lebanon (Pa.) Classis, which 
we are unable to compare with those of previous years : 


Philadelphia 
Classis. 


Lebanop 
Classis, 
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10,793 
5,149 
62 
5,835 
$5,958 


Members ..- 7,175 

ditto unconfirmed .......---- 3,290 

Suaday schools. . 40 
ditto 

Coutributions 


The Colorado Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports as follows: 


1870, 


Preachers, Traveling 
“ Local 


The Universalists of Wisconsin, at their recent State 
Convention, reported : 


1870. 1869, 
Minlabere ..« auee ence <95+ 02 26 
Churches ---- ---........- 
Societies 

Famihes 

Sunday-Schools 


20 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Established Church: Who Belongs to it, How it 
is Supported, and What it Costs, is the title of a pam- 
phiet lately published by the Liberation Suciety in 
England,-and which furnishes some guardedly trust- 
worthy infurmation on topics which the coming agita- 
tion for disestablishment must. cause to be of the great- 
est moment. From the statement in this tract cf the 
bishops’ incomes, as settled by Act of Parliament, and 
of the cathedral revenues, as returned in the Cathedral 
Commissioners’ report in 1852, we arrange the.follow- 
ing table: 


Dioceses, Cathedral 


Revenues 


Bishops’ 
Incomes, 


£4,000 


5,000 
15.000 
4 


Bangor 
Bath and Wells 
Canterbury (Archb' pric). 


f (Gloucester) ...- 
(Bristol) 
Hereford ...-....-.---..... 

Lichfield 
Lincoin 
Liandaff 


¢ (St. Paul's) .... 
7 (Westminster) . 


Peterburough 
Ripou.. beg 
Rocnester 


Salisbury 
Sedor and Man 


Sr. David's 4.500 
Winchester. ..........-... 10,509 
Worcester 5,000 
York ( archbishopric) 


£157,300 


Of this item of cathedral revenues the deans and 
canons receive £160,713 annually—the duties of the 
deans consisting in keeping residence in their cathedral 
towns for periods varying trom eight months in the year 
to nothing, and preaching twice or three times apnu- 
ally, for which they receive salarics tanging from 
£3,000 to £700; the duties of the canons being to keep 
residence fur three months, to attend daily service at 
the cathedral during this period, aud to preach on a 
few occasions, for which they receive stipends varying 
from £1,000 to £350 per annum; but, as 4 canoné arc 
necessary to preserve a Constant attendance of 1, the 
aggregaie salary paid is four times that received. by 
each. Allowing for the value of parochial benefices 
belonging to the Establishment, for the University 
Tevenues, and for various grants and bounties, the an- 


nual tribute paid by the nation to the Church is as 
follows: 


Bishops 

Cathedrals 

Parochial Benefices .......-....---. 
Parliamentary and other Grants 
Universities .. 

Ecclesiastical Commission 

Queen Anne’s Kouuty 

Education Graat 


£155,000 
313 000 
4,000 000 
100 000 
250,00 
600 000 
117,514 
307,079 


£5,842, 593 

Besides that all these estimates are studiously within 
bounds—some ot the figures being derived from returns 
several years old, since whose date there has been a 
material increase,—the sums derived from the sources 
enumerated above do not represent much more than 
one-half of the pecuniary benefit which the Church of 
England derives from its connection with the State, 
since there has to be added to it the annual value of 
the deaneries, the bishops’ palaces, the cathedrals, the 
churches, and the parsonages—excluding the value of 
the university and other buildings nut used solely by 
the Church and its clergy. The annual value or rentals 
of these are moderately set down thus: 


29 Episcopal Palaces 
29 Deaneries 


16,00) Chureh Edifices......-........... 
12,000 Parsonages. 


3,840,000 
480, 000 


This, added to the ordinary revenue previously ac- 
counted for, makes the total annual receipts of the 
Church from the nation £10,403,843, equivalent to 
nearly $73,000,000 a yeer. Proceeding as was dune in 
the settlement of the Irish Church, whose revenues 
were Capitalized, its buildings being left out of con- 
sideration, it appears, that, at 14 years’ purchase, the 
ordinary revenues of the Church of England would 
amount to £81,769,302 ; while capitalizing the build- 
ings at 25 years’ purchase, would yield £91,225,000, or 
as a net result: 


£81,796,302 
91,225,000 


Capital value of livings, &c 
premises 


” ” 


Total ...... ............ £173,021,302 


In every instance, as we have noted in passing, the 
estimate has been made under rather than over the 
truth, so that a fair statement of the capital since in- 
vested in the Church estat lishment would be not less 
than £200,000,000, or nearly $1,200,000,000. The 
pamphlet we have been following goes on, by way of 
summary, to say, ‘* Two bundred millions sterling are 
thus devoted to teaching various, and sometimes con- 
tradictory doctrines, to less than one-fifth of the popu. 
lation of this kingdom. If this sum were well admin- 
istered, it would be objectionable, but it is notorious 
that it isas badly administered asit can be. The abuses 
of Church rgvenues are such as would not be allowed 
in any other than the ecclesiastical department of the 
State. Nepotism abounds; and all throagh the king- 
dom there are illustrations of great pay with no work, 
and vreat work with little pay. The administration of 
the ecclesiastical revenues is shameful to the last de- 
gree. Ought these things to continue? There can be 
no thorough reform withont disestablishment.” 


The Anglican clergy, seeing that they enjoy all these 
good things by the sufferance of a populuce from whom 
they are wrung in the form of taxes, might be expected 
to receive them, if not with thankful modesty, at least 
with ‘prudent abstinence from cause for offense or for 
scrutiny of their claim for continued existence. So 
far from anything of the sort, they seem bent upon 
blazoning to the world their foolish arrogance, and 
hastening the extinction of the system which nurtures 
it. The revision of the Bible, especially the manner 
in which the task was commenced, seemed to promise 
a return of good sense and good feeling. At the cele- 
bration of the Communion, at the first sitting of the 
revisers, ‘‘there were bishops of the Established 
Church,” says the 7'imes, ‘‘ and with them, intermin-. 
gled without distinction, were ministers of the Estab- 
lished and of the Free Church of Scotland, and of 
almost every Nonconformist Church in England -In- 
dependent, Baptist, Wesleyan, Unitarian,’—a circum- 
stance which the Zimes, followed by the English 
secular press in general, naturally considered “4 pleas- 
ing augury for a better feeling between the contending 
factions of Church and State.” But upon the Anglican 
press the effect was very different. The Church Times 
declares that ‘‘ the invitation of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster to the heretics and schismatics who have been 
unhappily included among the Biblical revisionists, to 
participate in the Holy Sacrament of the altaF, is the 
deepest insult that has ever been offered to the Church 
of England.” Premising that “it is difficult to find 
words that shall not transgress all reasonable limits in 
recording our indignation,” this journal goes on to de- 
nounce we * sacrilege,” the ‘* blasphemy,” of the offi- 
cer of the Church who has ‘‘cast her pearls before 
swine, and given that which is most holy to the dogs,” 
and to declare that ‘*there can be no possible defense 
for such cn act of desecration as the administration of 
the Holy Communion to Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Unitarians.” The tone of this article is scarcely more 
violent than that of a dozen others in similar journals, 
or than that which seems to prevail among High 
Churchmen in general. The English Church Union 
presented, through the Bishop of Rochester, a petition 
to the Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury, 
praying the bishops ‘‘to take such steps as may seem 
expedient to relieve the Church of Eugland from a ca- 
lamity and a scandal so fraught with possibilities of 
disaster” In the Convocation, however, there was 
= sense enough to treat the petition as it deserved 

he Bishop of Gioucester characterized it as ‘‘ funda- 
mentally uncharitable. The Bishop of Salisbury, who 
took part in the Communion objected to, declared that 
‘* he thought it was perfectly unnecessary for a com- 
municant to inquire who his fellow communicants 
were.” The Bisuop of Ely said tuat “if any Nuncon 
tormist presented himself at Communion while he was 
administering, he certainly should not object to him, 
because he bad not yet learned that Nonconformists 
were’ not Christians.” The Bishop of London * ex- 
pressed his regret tbat the petition had been presented. 
on account of its uncharitableness. He also doubted 
the correctuess of the law which it assumed.” The 
Bishop of Winchester, and one or two others, said a 
word or two in favor of the petitioners, but the Con- 
yoeation took no official notice whatever of their 
request. The pith of the question involved in the hot 
debate that has raged is reached by a correspondent of 
the Z'imes, who observes that *‘ Roman Catholics, Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, and Independents all possess seats in 
Parliament, and about 20 Unitarians; and surely if 
they wish they may at any time join in the sacred rites 
of the Church, of which they are the constitutional 
governors” And he goes on to suy that ‘‘ we desire it 
to be remembered that while we are Nonconformists 
for the purpose of worship, we are Churchmen, be- 
cause we are Englishmen, tur the purposes of govern- 
ment.” The tendency of such outbreaks as this is as 
obvious as it is that the Establishment can scarcely 
survive many occasions for their manifestation. 





The New Connexion General Baptists have just cele- 
brated in England their centenary anniversary. Accord- 
ing to the Freeman, the English Baptist organ, ‘‘ thdse 
General Baptists who joined the ‘ New Connexion’ in 
1770 were simply restored to the old life and returned 
to the good old ways of their Puritan ancestors,” the 
Baptist body in general having “lapsed from their 
high evangelical position intora cold and dreary Socin- 
ianism,” while ‘‘ the formation of the ‘ New Connexion’ 
in 1770 was a happy recovery from, and u hearty pro- 
test against, the lifeless doctrinal negations and beresies 
which formed so large a part of the Gospel according 
to the Socinians.” But the reformers can scarcely be 
said to have prospered. According to the chairman's 
inaugural address, ‘* they furmed oue of the straightest 
sects of the whole Christian community,” so that many 
who had jvinee them relapsed, and for some time the 
body languished. However, many of the dead churches 
in 1843 had hada resurrection, but since that time 
many churches had gone the way of all weaklings.” On 
the whole, ‘‘ their accessions had been more numerons 
tban their secessions—these had not been from the 
ranks of the Episcopal Church, Unitariaus, ludepen- 
dents, but generally from the Wesleyans,.. . while they 
had received some of their members from the Particu- 
lar Baptists.” At present the judgment of their Secre- 
tary is that ‘‘ they have got over the period of decay, 
aud had started on the period of progress.” Their 
statistics, compared as far as possible with those of 
their fiftieth anniversary, are: 

Last Vear’s 

Gain. 
20,977 97 

165 1 

82 


In 1820. In 1870. 


Churches 
Suuday-scchools (in 1808) 
ditto teachers ,, 
ditto pupils ,, 
In extennation of its slow growth, it is stated that, in- 
stead of going into the great manufacturing centers 
where men and money abound, this body has labored 
much in thinly-peopled rural districts where it is 
specially difficult for Nonconformists to secure power- 
ful and wealthy congregations. Indeed they are chiefly 
confined to Leicestershire and the adjacent counties— 
Derby, Nottingham, York—and, in the words of the 
Freeman, *‘ there are many parts of England where 
they bave neither a local habitation nor a name.” 


weoe, . an 
eoce 2,157 


18,496 


The Baptist statistics for the following States of 
Europe we ——<— from the annual report of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union. 





Members, 


5 ee ie 


7 


Churches. 
Stations. 
Ministers, 
Colporteurs, &c. 
Children in 
Sunday-school. 


1869, 


OAL 
13,0 1 
1,763 
68 
Qu4 
575 
9u2 


France.... 
Germauy.. 
Denmark... 
Holland. .. 
Switzerland 
Poland.. .- 
Russia ° ene 
Turkey -.. 
Affica .... 
Sweden ... 203 


220 
95 
114 


2,775 


310 


30 112 8,020 


25,374 


6,534 


Totals... 312 1,387 279 





At Honolulu last month was celebrated the semi- 
centennial anniversary of the introduction of Christi- 
anity into the Sandwich Islands. In the Church ser- 
vices and meetings, which continued for a week, much 
was said upon the condition of the islands fifty years 
ago—populated by naked savages, addicted to one of 
the rudest forms of idulatry accompanied with humao 
sacrifices, burdened by superstitions peculiarly oppres- 
sive,sunken in grossest sensuality—and of their present 
state, as a constitutiunal monarchy, possessing the 
symbols and appliances of an advanced civilization are 
seep, numerous churches, a system of education se 
generally diffused that the pruportion of the people 
there who can read is larger than in Boston, while the 
lizht of Christianity is radiating from Hawaii to the 
remote islands of the Southern Seas. On the especial 
day of jubilee the ceremopies were attended by the 
King und Queen, the legislature, the miuisters of the 
kingdom and foreign ministers resident, a number of 
missionaries and other representatives of American 
churches and societies, the Hawaiian Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, embracing the native pastors to the number of 
about 40, the alumni of Labainaluva Seminary, the 
Mission Children’s Society, and along array of chil- 
dren belonging to the Sunday-schouls of the native 
and of the two foreign churches of the city, while 
among the audience were natives of Hawaii, America, 
England, Tahiti, and Marquesas. Sv far as we are 
aware, no statistical returns of the condition of the 
churches were made public. 


The Gcumenical Council, having done the work ex- 
acted ot it, has ceased to be of any interest, and the 


last of the prelates are leaving Rome. The proclama 
tion was made on Monday of last week, the public 
session of the Couneil commenced at 9 o'clock in the 
morning with the celebration of mass, after which the 
Fathers were called upon for their votes on the entire 
Schema of Primacy and Infallibility, and it was adop.- 
ted by 588 placets and only 2 non piacets, thus ending 
all legitimate opposition. The Pope then appeared 
and promulgated the new article of faith, and the cere- 
monies closed with a J’e Deum, in which ali the mem 
bers of the Council and the spectators joined with en- 
thusiastic devotion. A pamphlet bas been issued in 
Rome, which is ascribed to Archbishop Kenrick, 01 
St. Louis, and which bears the ttle, Whut has Passeo 
tue Vouncil. It is said to have created a sensation. 
and a formal complaint has been lodged against it 
There are renewed reports that the Frengh troops are 
to be removed from Rome—an event which couk 
scarcely fail to make it or any part of Italy untenable 
as the seat of the Church. 





The Christians of Cuustauuuvpic, through a com- 
mittee of the Evangelical American Church vf Pera (» 
suburb of the city), appeal to Western Christendum 
for relief from the destitution into which they were 
plunged by the great fire of June 5th. The circular 
which has reached us states that ‘29 Evangelical 
Armenian families have suffered in the said conflagra- 
tion, all losing almost all their properties, some losing 
lives, and 13 of them are utterly in need of others’ 
charities.” The committee to whom charitable persons 
are entreated to forward their donations are Simon 
Evrtvsian, the pastor, and Gasrizti MuinasIaN, the 
secretary ; and contributions will also be received at 
the ‘American Store” of Messrs. 8. M. Minasian & 
Co., of Galata, the business suburb of Constantinupie 
Last week another disastrous fire occurred at Constan- 
tinople. The flames raged nine hours, in which time 
over 1,500 houses—mainly of a poorer class—were con- 
sumed, and the general destitution of the city was of 





course largely increased, 


CITY RELIGIOUS NEWS. 
REV. J. HYATT SMITH ON COMMUNION. 


Sy ygeres since the secular press asserted that 
Mr. Smith had embraced the views of Open Com- 
munion—that he had left his Church, and was 
about to establish a new society in tvhich the 
Table of the Lord would be free to all his 
children. In a witty note Mr. Smith denied a 
portion of the rumor, but did not deny that he 
was an Open Communion Baptist. The motives 
for secrecy, if any existed, have been removed, and 
Mr. Smith not only avows himself an advocate of a free 
Table, but is about to give his views on the subject in 
a book now in press, a novel, to be called the Open 
Door, or, Light und Liberty, in which the arguments 
for and against Open Communion are presented. 
Mr. Smith does not purpose leaving his denomination, 
nor to war with his brethren on the question of Open 
or Close Communion. He demands liberty for each 
church that wishes it, to ask fellow Christians to its 
Table, and for individuals to commune at the Table of 
other denominations without being subject to discipline. 
Instead of the unascriptural invitation now given in 
the churches, he wants the Bible invitation to go out. 
Mr. Smith has already been visited by members of his 
Association, and the first steps of discipline have been 
taken. He was oriyinally a Presbyterian, and for five 
years a member of Dr. Sprague’s Church in Albany. 
SERVICE OF PRAISE. 

Mr. Philip Phillipps helde service of praise in the 
Chapel of Dr. Gant’s old Church on Sunday night. A 
short selection of Scripture was read alternately by 
the Conductor and the Congregation, and the singing 
was very fine. Mr. Phillipps is doing a generous ser- 
vice to the Church in showing how attractive and 
spiritual a service of sacred song can be made. The 
Collegiate Church have marked, in an interesting man- 
ner, tue thirteenth Anniversary of the employment of 
their missionary, out of which sprang the Fulton 
Street Daily Prayer Meeting. The large Caurch is 
thrown open on Wednesday night of each week, fora 
service of praise. A conductor is provided, singing- 
books and instruments, and a rare evening’s entertain- 
ment is offered free of cost. The meetings are large, 
many families who do not attend the prayer-meeting, 
and who cannot be induced to enter-the church for 
preaching, being attracted by sacred music, 

CHURCH OONSOLIDATION 


The Laight Street Baptist Church is located down 
town on Saint John’s Park. It was formerly one of 
the most fashionable societies. The house of worship 
was built by the Presbyterians and occupied by Dr: Cox 
when he was honored with a mob for his anti-slavery 
preaching. The surgings of trade round the sanctuary, 
and the removal of residents, brought the Church to 
the verge of dissolution, but the property was very 
valuable. The Central Baptist Church on Forty-second 
Street has a very fine house of worship, but has been 
embarrassed by a heavy debt. A univnbas been effecied 
between these two Churches. It is believed that the 
money obtained for the Laight Street property will 
clear off the entire debt from the uptewn church, and 
the united body will enter upon a career of prosperity. 

OUT DOOR SERVIOF, 


Lefferts Park is fitted up for picnics excursions, 
and for the entertainment «f societies, Irish, German, 
and others. An effori was made to have a lager bier 
entertainment on Sundays. To prevent this a company 
of Christian young men organized an association, and 
for want of a better name Called it the ‘‘ Young Men's 
Praying Association.” A sermon is preached every 
Sunday afternoon by clergymen representing different 
denominations, At the ciuse of the sermon a prayer- 
meeting isheld. The meetings, so far, have been very 
interesting and the attendance large. It is estimated 
that 2,000 persons attend the afternoon services, 
OHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, 


The Rev. Mr. Hepworth has completed his first 
season in New York with unusual success. Dr. Osgood 
resigned, having served the Church of the Messiah for 
twenty-one years, and secured for his congregation one 
of the most expensive churches in upper New York. 
After purchasing the land, and spending $150,000 on 
tbe Church, a $100,000 debt remained. When Mr. 
Hepworth took his position there was great fear that 
ibe society would not be able to hold the house. The 
coming of Mr. Hepworth pvt a new phase on the affair 
at once. ‘The debt was funded ; a very liberal provi- 
sion made to remove all temporary embarrassments ; 
the pews were taken up and rented at a premium ; 
crowded congregations have waited on the ministry of 
the new pastor; and the Church of the Messiah now is 
probably the strongest Unitarian Society in New York. 
DR. MORGAN’S NEW CHURCH. 

On Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third Street, an elegant 
Church is approaching completion, erected for the 
Caurch of St. Thomas, of which Dr. Morgan is the 
rector. The edifice was designed by Upjohn, and built 
auder his supervision. It is by far the most costly and 
Churchly Episcopal edifice in the State. It is built of 
vrownstone, and in style is florid Gothic with a blend- 
ing of the Church architecture of the sixteenth cen- 
iury. The audience-room is oy pecan in its con- 
-truction and very imposing. It is cruciform, the 
ransept being octagon, and surmounted by a heavy 
dome. The length of the Church from the front door 
io the chancel wall, is 150 feet, and in width about 70: 
Che galleries are inside tne pillars, and broken up into 
compartments, and are entered by different stairways, 
ihe seats rising in amphitheater style. The ceiling is 
elegantly painted in blue, vermilion, and gold, studded 
with stars, and the transept walis are adurned with 
medallion portraits of the Aposties. Two orgars are 
constructed, one on either side of the chancel, for a-ti- 
phonal choirs. By a patented arrangement both organs 
we placed under the control of one organist. The, 
robing rooms are very large and are connected with the 
rectory by an almonry, which in a Roman Catholic 
Vhurch would be called-a cloister. The estimated cost 
of the Church was $400,000. When complete, it is 
supposed the expense will have reached as high as half 
+mullion. The Church have secured the services of 
Mec. Warren, well known from his long connection 
with Holy Trinity, Brooklyn. He ranks high among 
ecclesiastical organists, and receives fur his services in 
iis new position, $5,000 a year and a house. The 
‘nurch will be open for public service about the first of 
October. 


NEW FULTON STREET OHAPEL. 


The new Chapel for the use of the Daily Noon 
Day Prayer Meeting wi'l soon be ready for occupancy. 
itis on the site of the old Consistory Reoms, where 
ihe meeting originated, being situ on the. second 
fluor, which can be entered from Fulton or Ann Streets. 
Che room is in the center of the block, and is so 
economically arranged as not to interfere with the ren- 
ial of stores, offices, or chambers. ‘The new Chapel is 
\ighted from the roof, but is singularly well ventilated, 
and will be almost beyond the noise of the strect. It 
will make a comfortable and social house for those who 
sustain and enjoy the famed Nuon Day Prayer Mect-~ 
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THE BIBLE AND THE SCHOOL. 
“From & translation of M. de Pressense’s Address, in the Nevo 
Englander. 

HERE is one point upon which all Evangelical 

Christians are unanimous: it is, that the Bible 
should form the corner stone of al] education. We 
would all like to see it hold tbe place of honor in every 
school. This wish interferes with no real right, pro- 
vided it does not assume the form of a legal obliga- 
tion. To fetter the Bible, is to hide the truth, 
to shut up the fountain that refreshes the weary pil- 

im of the desert. For us who believe that humanity 
is fallen, there is no higher duty than to hold open the 
sacred so that they first shall strike the gaze of 
infancy, and last the weary look of old age. 

Let us consider the Bible from an educational stand- 
int. And here we see its most admirable phase, 
ow vast the scheme of education which it unfolds to 

the world—that of God as relating to his moral crea- 
tures! It takes man in his rude infancy, and raises 
him to the hights of spiritual religion. It is a lumi- 
nous ladder whose first step is so near the earth that the 
child can easily reach it, and whose summit loses itself 
in the infinitude of the heavens. I think that 
in this day especially, when earnest beliefs and serious 
convictions are so little prevalent, the youth have great 
need of familiarity with the masculine and solemn ac- 
cents of the Old Testament. 

But need I speak of the New Testament—of its ad- 
mirable adaptation for seizing upon, and molding, the 
hearts of the young? This is conceded universally. 
When taken in its simple and natural sense, what could 
more powerfully stir and refine the heart than familiar- 
ity with the matchless life of Jesus, his serenity and 
tenderness, his tears, his parables, his crown of thorns 
and tragic death! And the scenes of Lake Tiberias, 
and under the fig-tree of Bethany, would not make 
less happy or durable impressions. The youth who 
has been once made familiar with these may stray away 
into sin, but, like the name of Jesus, as learned from 
the lips of his mother by St. Augustine, they will be 
pretty sure, soon or late, to call back the wanderer to 
the fountain of truth. And the schools have no higher 
mission than to continue the work begun by such pious 
mothers. Let them engrave the name of Jesus on 
every young heart that comes within their walls 
But the Bible is not simply valuable as the balm of 
souls: itis also one of the most admirable means of 
intellectual and zsthetic culture. No other book is so 
many-sided ; it is history, law, poetry, doctrine, and 
that too under the most varied forms. .... Our 
conviction on this point is clear: the school without 
the Bible is the school without a soul; or more truly, 
it is the school materialized and deprived of the most 
effectual instrument of accomplishing its proper pur- 
pose. But a new question here rises before us. Should 
the Bible be placed, dy /aw, in all our schools, and espe- 
cially in those supported by the State, or should there 
be guaranteed on this subject an absolute liberty? . . . . 
We are now able to face our question without the 
least hesitation. Ought the State officially to decree 
that the Bible shall be the basis of the instruction given 
in its schools? Wedo not think so. And to justify 
ourselves, we need only resort to the great principles 
which, in our opinion, should regulate the relations of 
the spiritual power. I reject. most positively the notion 
of the Christian state, by which I mean a State that 
assumes to interfere directly in religious matters—to 
support one doctrine, and impose more or less its prac- 
tice. The notion of the so-called Christian State is, in 
my opinion, the pagan notion of the State, for it in- 
cludes one of the worst features of paganism, the 
absorption of the individual conscience in that of the 
ublic. 

: The State shows its respect for Christianity by fixing 
the boundaries of the domain of law at the precise line 
where the domain of conscience begins. It should 
guarantee liberty to religion, but further than this it 
should not go. The State, in the Christian sense of the 
word, is the State which abstains from meddling with 
what does not belong to it, which leaves to God that 
which is God’s; and whatever appertains, nearly or re- 
motely, to belief and worship, 1s the reserved domain 
of God. Such are the principles which must settle the 
great question before us, a question which the circum- 
stances of the age invest with unprecedented import- 
ance. The State is everywhere in the presence of 
different ous forms. No one has precedence of 
another in t of right or law, the quality of citizen 
being absolutely independent of the religious profes- 
sion. And, alas! we must also take account of those 
who reject all religion. The State, as State, should not 
favor any of these opinions or beliefs. Now, this is 
precisely what it would do, should it impose in its 
schools any form of religious instruction. It is im vain 


to say that the Bible is the common basis of all Chris- * 


tianity ; this would be to forget that there is, between 
the great branches of the Church, a radical difference 
of method as to the use of the sacred book. Catholo- 
cism does not concede the reading of the Bible, save 
under its own guidance. And Jews could not desire 
their children to hear the Gospel. And there are many 
phages of unbelief, which, however groundless, would 
yet have a right, from a political standpoint, to object 
to the of the Bible in the Government schools. 
This unbelief, this prejudice, cannot be ignored. The 
State has not even the right to criticise them, much 
less to violate them ; for this would be to trample under 
foot the rights of many families. 8S not of the 
necessity of saving the soul of the child, for this would 
open free course to inquisitorial tyranny. From this 
standpoint the canton of Appenzell would be right in 
pre ye Baptists to suffer their infants to be bap- 
t ; Po Rome would be right in kidnapping Jewish 
children, to save them from being led by their parents 
to hell. The moment you infringe on the rights of 
the family, you open the gate to all iniquities. In 
presuming to save souls, aside from the practice of 
simple justice, we apply to religion the iniquitous 
system of the public safety. The interests of the 
soul are so paramount, that the moment we sacrifice 
to them a single right, tlere is no possibility of stop- 
ping. The very first step isin itself fatal. . . . . 
The State has no riy/it to impose the Bible on the 
public schools ; for in so doing it takes a positive posi- 
tion on the religious question, if chooses among the 
different religious theories and sects, it intervenes in 
the domain of conscience; that is, in our opinion, it 
steps entirely outside of its own sphere—for it has no 
competency to interfere with the relations of the soul 
to God. Mark well, that if you once admit to it this 
right when it favors your sect or party, you cannot 
complain when it favors another sect (Ro or 
Atheism). But to take another view, the State must bea 
overnment of some kind, absolute, limited, republican. 
f it may impose the Bible on the public schools, it 
may, likewise, as has been done in Spain, proscribe it, 
or it may impose upon them some Positivist catechism 
denying the existence of the soul and God. It will, 
then, do wrong, you may say. Very weil! it will do 
wrong, in point of truth. Still it will only use the 
right which you hay: conceded.to it, of deciding the 
= -b. question ; a... }0u«siMot expect it to decide 
it otherwise than as tv it shall seem good. The only 
and sole means of «averting this danger is, absolutely to 
refuse to it the right to tread upon the sphere of con- 
science, Say to it: Thus far, but no farther; 


taxes, regulate civil and public life, but cross not this 
sacred limit. This nolé me trngere of religion is its 
only safeguard. 

y not that we indulge in groundless fears. The 
schoo] is becoming more and more the rallying point 
of the different parties; for all know that he who 
controls the children is the piaster of society. Call to 
mind what actually took place at the congress of Bern; 
with what passionate earestness atheistic Positivism 
claimed its right to seize upon youth and stamp them 
with its own dottrines.“ Should’ the power ever fall 
into the hands-of these unbelievers, it is very evident 
what they would do. Doubtless they would sever the 
Church from the State, but it would only be to unite 
all the closer with it the school, in order to make it a 
hot-bed of Positivism and Materialism. Full of in- 
ward contempt for liberty, these self-styled free-think- 
ers would impose their godless catechism upon our 
children by law. Let us not open the way for them by 
imposing ours; nor give them the fatal example of 
violating a single conscientious scruple. And it is not 
only prudence that dictates these counsels; they are 
also the dictate of justice. 

Thus, in conclusion, we do not believe that the State 
has the right to require by law the reading of the Bible 
in the schools whith it controls; but it has not the 
right to forbid it. It should remain neutral, by leaving 
the teacher to follow his own conscience, at the same 
time consulting the preference of the parents... . . 
But if it be objected that such publie schools will onl 
furnish a very defective education, we admit it. e 
see in it another reason for founding competing schools. 
Perhaps the English system is preferable in this respect. 
There, the State has no schools of its own; but it 
grants aid to such as do exist and conform to certain 
conditions. These grants may amount to an immense 
sum. Thus the schools might have all necessary help, 
and what is equally important, the requisite liberty. I 
think the solution of the school question lies in this di- 
rection. . . . Now, in point of fact, itis undeniable that 
a spirit of impiety zs tending to lay hold on the masses. 
And when the government of nations falls: into the 
hands of an unbelieving multitude, it is impossible to 
overdraw the deplorable consequences. To exorcise 
these perils, two radically opposed systems present 
themselves—the system of authority and the system 
of moral liberty, the system of state churches and 
legislated religion, and the system of free churches 
and free state, free schools and free conscience. For 
our part, the choice is not difficult to make. The sys- 
tem of authority was long ago condemned by its own 
fruits: its tyranny, its persecutions, its ‘inquisitions, 
its now dying state churches, and its impotency to re- 
form the masses—its whole past record, in fact, forbids 
us to put our hopes in it. Our hope is in liberty—in 
liberty and the almightiness of the truth when allowed 
fair play. Give us the liberty of teaching and writing 
—the liberty of proclaiming and defending the truth, 
and we fear not for the incoming into power of the 
masses. The Gospel can transform them, the truth 
can banish their errors—but only on condition of abso- 
lute liberty, liberty on the part of those who proclaim 
it, and liberty on the part of those who oppose it. 








Literature and Art. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


ARON HUBNER—says the Nation—the well- 

known diplomat who for so many years represented 
Austria at the principal courts at Europe, has lately given 
the literary world an excellent life of Pope Sixtus V. 
At one time Cardinal Montalto, and originally the son of a 
swineherd, by his talents he elevated himself to the hizhest 
honors, and on being elected. in the Conclave threw away 
his crutches, etc. These are some of the traits which, ac- 
cording to popular tradition, mark his career. Baron Hubner 
anakes short work with them and all other stories not war- 
ranted by strict history. His work is confined strictly to 
the relation of facts supported by documentary evidence, 
much of which, from the archives of Vienna, Rome, Paris, 
and Simancas, is now for the first time given to the world. 


— Dr. SouznxeEt, of Heidelberg, has contributed to 
the literature of LuTHER and the Reformation—to which 
the reecnt inauguration of the monument at Worms has 
given a great impetus throughout Germany—a volume enti- 
tled Luther in Worms und in Wirtemberg, und die Erneuerung 
der Kirche in der Gegenwart. The work is described by the 
Frankfort-on-the-Main gorrespondent of the College Courant 
an attempt to identify LuTHeR and real Lutheranism 
with the efforts of the Protestantenverein, or Association of 
Liberal Protestants. The author directs attention to the 
Vatican Council, and while the Pope invites Protestants to 
the{Council,to abjure their faith, and subject their conscience 
to his mastery, Dr. ScHENKEL invites the Catholies to come 
over to the State churches of Geymany, to labor according 
to the principles of religious liberty and independence, and 
also calls for the emancipation of all the laity from clerical 
dominion. 


—Monsigneur Perny, Vicar Apostolic in China, has 
presented to the French Emperor a French and Chinese 
dictionary which the Pall Mali Gazette, following the Gav- 
lois, describes as ‘‘a wonderful monument of linguistic 
skill and of conquered difficulties.’’ Beside the intellectual 
part of the task, the indefatigable lexieographer formed the 
molds for 80,000 Chinese characters, cast the type, and set 
up the work with his own hands- all within the limits of a 
monastic cell. 


—Prof. Mommsen writes from Berlin to the Academy 
to say that tlle MS. of Livy, whose discoveries at Liegnitz 
we lately mentioned, is valueless. It contains, he says, 
books xxxi, \xxii, and xxxiv to xl; was written on paper 
in 1395, and is ‘‘ as imperfect as the ordinary MSS. of the 
third decade, and absolutely worthless.” 


—Mr. Froude is continuing to produce in Fraser's 
Magazine, of wifich he is the editor, “‘ Fresh evidences about 
Anne Boleyn.”’ His researches add much to the details 
hitherto known about her character, trial, and death, but 
can by no means be said to establish beyond peradventure 
the fact of her adultery—on which point Mr. Fronde him- 
self seems disposed to recede from the greund so firmly 
taken in his History. 

—-M. Lamartine left among his 1/SS, memoirs of his 
mother and himsélf, the first complete, the latter, according 
to the Englisb papers, “a noble fragment.” Both are to be 
simultaneously published in Paris and London, and in 
French and Englisb. 

—M. Guizot—taking the hint, no doubt—from Sir 
Walter Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather—has put into the form 
of a, three-volume history the chronicles of France, “‘ racon- 
tee 8 mes petits enfants,” and ecarrrying the story down io 
1789, the outbreak of the Revolution. 

—Mr. William H. Russell—whose fame rests chiefly 





leyy | upon his admirable correspondence to the London Times 





during the Crimean war—has been retained by the New York 
Sux as its special correspondent during the war between 
France and Prussia. 


—The Rev. Harris Barham’s Life is to be published 
by his sen—an announcement which must delight the ad- 
mirers of that inimitable humorist, of whom there has been 
no more satisfactory memoir than the brief sketch prefixed 
to the Ingoldsby Legends, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 


HE second examination for women conducted by 

the University of Cambridge was held the first week 
of July at London, Manchester, and Rugby. Last year the 
entries numbered 36; this year they were increased 
to 84. There were candidates in several ; branches 
of natural science not touched last year, among, them 
Botany and Zoology ; also in some of the higher branches of 
mathematics. 


— The University of Vienna bas decided to admit 
women to all the advantages of its medical schools. 


— The urgent need of a more efficient system of 
national education in England is well shown by the statistics 
of the cities most favored with educational provisions, and 
most alive to the educational necéssities of the poorer 
classes. Birmingham and Manchester, which have fur- 
nished three of the four principal organizations for the ad-' 
vancement of national education—thé Birmingham League, | 
the Manchester Bill Committee, and the Manchester Onion 
—would probably be accorded the first rank in the matter of 
zeal for public instruction; yet in these two cities nearly a 
hundred thousand children between three and thirteen years 
of age are growing up uneducated—tully two-thirds of the 
entire population between those ages. In Leeds, with a 
population of 250,000, about 60,000 of whom are children ot 
school age, less than 20,000 were enrolled in school last 
year. In Liverpool 30,000 out of 90,000 children were re 
ceiving instruction. In one of his latest speeches in Par- 
liament, Mr. Forster spoke of a single square mile in the 
east end of London, in which 29,000 children, old enough 
to be taught and under fourteen years of age, are growing 
up in more or less entire ignorance! In the entire city there 
are 200,000 children who are without any means of in- 
struction. 
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—- Few have yet realized the enormous gain that will 
accrue to society from the scientific. education of women. 
If, as we are constantly told, the sphere of woman is at 
home, what duty can be more clearly incumbent upon us 
than that of giving her the opportunity of the laws which 
ought to guide her in the rule of her house. Every woman 
on whom the’ mandgement of a household devolves may 
profit by such knowledge. If the laws of health were befter 
known, how. mtch illness and sorrow might be averted! 
What insight would a knowledge of chemistry afford into 
the wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of different articles 
of food! What added zest would be given to a country walk 
with the children, or a month by the seaside, if the mother 
were able to teach the little ones intelligently to observe 
and revere the laws of nature! Above all, what untold suf- 
ferings, what wasted lives, are the penalty we have paid for 
the prudish ignorance of the physiology of their bodily frame 
in which we have kept our daughters! 


— Since Florence became the capital of United Italy 
much attention has been given to the subject of public edu- 
cation and the establishment of a system of public schools. 
About ten years ago there were only four public schools in 
Florence with scarcely more than 200 scholars; now there 
are nearly 60, including 25 primary schools for young child- 
ren, 24 for an older class of pupils, and five or six lyceums 
for instruction in the higher branches. The total number 
of pupils in those institutions is about 11,000. A correspon- 
dent of the Trijune remarks that considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in providing competent teachers; many of 
the most successful of whom, ‘‘ even in primary schools for 
boys,” have been women. This fact has been the subject of 
not a little congratulation in Italy for the fresh illustration 
which it affords of the capacities of the female sex. No pro- 
vision is made for the systematic teaching of religion in 
these schools, though the clergy take part in their manage- 
ment. The chilcren of such parents as desire it, and of such 
only, receive regular instruction in the Catechism by the 
pastor of the parish or by some person appointed in his 
stead by the Archbishop. . For this permissive religious 
instruction the city pays nothing, though it is given in the 
public school houses. 


— In a report on the education of pauper children, 
just published in England, the depauperizing influence of 
the large London schools for such children, is spoken of in 
high terms. It is said to be a very rare occurrence for any 
child brought up in these schools to fail to maintain an inde- 
pendent livelihood. And what is quite as encouraging, the 
edocation of these pauper children not only puts a stop to 
hereditary pauperism—the great blot on the social page of 
England—but it has a restorative effect in depauperizing the 
relations of the reclaimed children. Naturally many of the 
children thus made self-supporting do notrest satisfied until 
they have lifted from the mire of pauperism their parents 
and other kinsfolk. .This is the true way to attack the evils 
of ignorance and pauperism and crime. Very little can be 
accomplished toward the direct reformation of adults, Pre- 
vention is the only cure, and prevention can be effected only 
by removing the children of the ignorant and vicious from 
the debasing influences which surround them, and rearing 
them in a atmosphere of purity and intelligence. 

— Out of 4,735 school districts in Wisconsin, 4,651 
made returns of school statistics for the year 1869. ‘The 
number of children and youth between four and twenty 
years of age, in the districts which reported, was 398,747, 
something over 12,000 more than were reported the year 
before. The number of pupils enrolled during the year was 
264,033, an increase of about 15,000 on the preceding year. 
Besides those educated in the public schools there.were 
about 20,009 children and youth in attendance at private 
schools, academies, and colleges, a gain of upwards of 5,000, 
Of the children enrolled in the public schools 698 were under 
the legal school age, that is less than four years old! The 
number above school age was 1,540. The school-housés of 
the State number 4,742, ninety-six more than were reported 
the year before. In nearly all the. districts, schools were 
kept five months or more. The aggregate attendance shows 
an increase of over half a million days. It. requires 5,517. 
teachers to supply the schools; the number of different 
teachers employed during the year was 8,775. 

— Among the evidence of important work done by 
the Freedmen’s Bureau ate 2,571 day and night schools for 
freedmen, with 122,317 pupils; 1,456 Sunday-schools, with 
88,300 pupils, and 38 normal and high schools, with 3,834 
pupils. The increase in the number of advanced pupils dur- 





ing the past year was about six thousand. 


JULY QUARTERLIES. 


The New Englander's first article is a sketch of St. 
Francis and his Time, by Prof. C. K. Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is addressed to the general reader 
rather than to the scholar, no references being given, 
and the apparent aim being the graphic reproduction of 
established historical facts. This is successfully ac- 
complished, and the article is a highly interesting one. 
The general condition of the Church at the time of St. 
Francis is depicted in broad and vigorous lines; the 
saint’s character and history are brought vividly before 
us; and the history of his order briefly and clearly 
sketched. Not ambitious in its plan and style, the 
essay is highly satisfactory in its combination of the 
thoughtful and pictorial elements. —The Rev. Joseph E. 
Roy, of Chicago, opposes the theory of a probation 
between this life and the judgment. Most of his argu- 
ments are based on Scriptural exegesis. Probably 
none of them will weigh very heavily with those who 
are in serious perplexity on the subject; for the reason 
that the author is apparently too well satisfied with his 
own views to enter at all into the conceptions and feel- 
ings from which the doubt springs.—Prof, Hoppin fur- 
nishes an article on Henry Ward Beecher, considering 
him mainly as a preacher, and highly eulogistic in its 
tone.—Dr. Bacon mukes a History of the Free Churches 
of England the text for some brief but interesting 
statements on that subject. He brings out the fact, so 
seldom clearly recognized, that the English Puritans, 
properly speaking, were not Separatisis; that they 
sought for reform within the Church of England. They 
did not abandon this hope even after the ejection of 
the two thousand Nenconformist ministers under 
Charles II. The fatal blow came when tbe large- 
souled William III. could obtain for them from Par- 
liament only a niggardly toleration instead of a generous 
comprehension. Then, in the words of Dr. Bacon, 
‘* Despair and the Toleration Act converted the Puri- 
tans into Protestant Dissenters.” The obstinate nar- 
rowness of the English Government toward Dissenters 
is characterized in some scathing paragraphs, and the 
slow growth of religious equality is briefly glanced at. 
— Yale College—Some Thoughts as to its Future, is- by 
Prof. Timothy Dwight. He urges strongly the develop- 
ment of a true University idea; the Academic Depart- 
ment to be only one among cv-ordinate members, 
instead of the center and head. To this end he recom- 
mends the specific measures of frequent meetings of 
the several faculties as one body ; the raising of a large 
fund for the University as a whcle; a change in the 
President’s duties, so as to extend his influence over all 
the departments; and several minor changes; as well 
as the cultivation of a general sentiment and feeling in 
favor of unity, throughout the University. There is a 
prevailing largeness of idea in Prof. Dwight’s article, 
which well befits the subject ; and it deserves attention 
as one of the important ‘‘ signs of the times” in con- 
nection with Yale.—How the Rev. Dr. Stone bettered 
his Situation is a tribute by Leonard W. Bacon 
to a recent proselyte of Rome. If Dr. Stone can read 
it without a good many hearty laughs, he must be the 
only man who can. Yet the sarcasm is directed not 
against the man, but the system which he has embraced. 
The sharp and subtle weapon gains weight from the 
reference to Catholic authorities which backs each 
thrust, as well as from merciless logic.—The Bible 
and the School is a translation of an eloquent and 
almost exhaustive address, by M. de Pressense, the 
distinguished French Protestant pastor. We give some 
extracts from it elsewhere; though only a perusal of 
the whole can do justice to the warmth of its Christian 
feeling and the force of its argument. Prof. Henry N. 
Day, in reviewing President McCosh’s Logic, makes 
the book a theme for a vindication of the science itself, 
and a review of its methods. The book-notices are of 
about the average quality. On the whole, this number 
of the New Englander seems to us an unusually strong 
one. 

The Baptist Quarterly opens with a thorough presen- 
tation of the well-worn subject of miracles, by Dr. 
Robert E. Patterson. There is a marked avoidance of 
those defective definitions and unsupported: inferences 
which too often embarrass the treatment of this tépic. 
On the other hand, the writer seems to accord to the 
external evidences of Christianity a disproportionate 
weight. This leads him into a seemingly unnecessary 
misapprehension of Prof. Phelps’s attitude on, this 
subject, which he characterizes as degrading. Un- 
doubtedly both these Reverend Doctors would recog- 
nize the significance of Christ's language to his disci- 
ples: ‘‘ Believe me that lam in the Father, and the 
Father in me, or else, believe me for the very work's 
sake.” To some minds the internal evidence’ js so 
strong that external signs, though recognized as a di- 
vine seal of revelation, are for them unnecessary. 
They as little think of asking for miracles as they 
would demand the full signature to verify a letter of a 
most intimate friend. Truth shines by its own light, 
and miracles are a condescension to moral blindness, 
and must ever be subordinate to the evidence which lies 
in revelation itself, as the lens and reflector are subordi- 
nate to the light-giving flame. Nor is it any more a 
degradation of miracles to say, with Prof. Phelps, 
that “‘ law is in itself a more majestic thought than the 

uspension of law,” than it is a degradation of man to 

y that he is ‘‘a little lower than the angels.” Dr. 

well, of Providence, gives an interesting. compen- 

of information respecting Subterranean Rome, 

his statements: chiefly on the work of ‘Cavaliere 

de Rossi. Bible’ Chronology is treated by President G. 

.Samson, of Washington, who, bas the most 

oted works on this subject from thatof Newton to 
to that of Bunsen, to the latter of whom he’ does ‘not 
give a high reputation for accuracy.—Prof, Lincojn, of 
Brown University, reviews Gladstone's Juventus Mun- 
di, dealing briefly with the question of upity, 
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and more at length with .the influence of Homer's 
genius in the realm of spititual ideas:—There is also 
an able exegesis of Heb. xii., 18-24, im whith the Rev. 
Henry M. King, of Boston, argues for this interpreta- 
tion of the clause, “ And to the blood of sprinkling 
that speaketh better than Abel,” viz., 

“ That the blood of Jesus, the one sufficient sacrifice for all, is 
placed ever against ‘Abel, not as a murdered man, but as offering 
in faith the first sacrifice in blood, as being thereby the instituter 
of sacrificial offétings and the representative of that religious 


system of whieh they were @ most prominent ‘feature. Abel 


brought te God an aceeptable offering, viz., ‘tho dfirstlings of the 
flock ;' and by his faith he speaks, bearing wituess to the virtue 
ot the blood which by divine appointment had been shed in He- 
brew sacrifices in ‘ali shbséeqQueut time. But the blood of Jesus 
speaketh better than he." 
Dr. Howard Crosby has an article characterized by his 
usual thoroughness and originality, taking for his sub- 
ject The Humanity of Jesus. He shows that writers 
who have ettempted to overthrow “‘ the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” by destroying confidence in Jesus himself, have 
aimed their blows at a Jesus of their imaginations, and 
not the Jesus of the Gospels. WihileJesus proclaimed 
and proved himself.God,he yet by his incarnation 
emptied himself of the powers of Godhood. No 
action exhibits divinity. 
“Phe whole hife of Jesus becomes luminous with anew glory 
when we behold him, while Deity, yet a very man by the dor- 
maucy or quiescence of his divine nature during his humiliation. 
He is brought very near to us in his sympathy aud love. While 
nystery remains connected with his person (as mystery must be 
always connected with the incarnate God), yet that mystery is 
not now Where mystery repels comfort and faith. The mystery 
is now in the dormancy or quiesceuce of the Godhead, and not in 
the confusing presence of Godhood and manhood together in 


their confusing acting.”’ 

The American Presbyterian Review continues the 
series of Dr. Barnes on Sin and » frring in the Uni- 
verse, Teaching a consideration of tne bearing of the 
facts of the character of God, and of the Obristian re- 
ligion as revealed in view of these facts and of the 
actual condition of the world.—The Rev. J. P.. Wester- 
yelt furnishes a conspectus of Osterzee’s Theology of the 
New Testament. This work of one of the most dis- 
tinguished divines of Holland has not been translated, 
and this summary of his method and views will be 
found very interesting by such as find help in fresh 
theological studies. Much of the article consists of 
direct translations from the author. His attempt is to 
give a statement of what is exhibited as truth by the 
writers of the New ‘festament, a purély historical work, 
leaving philosophy on one side, a wholly different 
object from what is proposed by the cultivation of sys- 
tematic theology. He makes two grand divisionp— 
the theology of the Lord Jesus Christ, and that of the 
Apostolic writers. Among the Apostles he distinguishes 
the differences and agreements between the Petrine, 
Pauline, and Johannean methods of viewing truth.— 
The Rev. Sanford H. Cobb reviews at some length 
Farrar’s work on the Constitution.—Prof, E. A. Law- 
rence discusses the Prodlem of History, in which he 
lays down as the elements of the problem: 1st, God, 
the ruling factor; 2d, man, the subordinate factor in 
his finite personality ; 3d, the reality of a powerfully 
adverse superhuman influence, disturbing the moral re- 
lations of tian to his Maker, and of men to each other ; 
4th, a positive recovering plan and power, of which the 
Seed of the woman is the great represébtative person. 
Taking these 'to'be ‘the élemerits at work, he would an- 
swer the question: What light the past and the present’ 
cast on the fature?—Dr. E. H. Gillette reviews the 
Mather Papers, gathering out of ‘them historical hints 
of the state of religious thought in primitive New Eng- 
land. They had in those days dangers to dread as well 
as we. Nathaniel Mather, in 1684, is jealously guard- 
ing the portals of the Church against the incursions of 
Presbyterianism! He also breasted the tide of innova- 
tion which was bringing ‘‘ the Cartesian philosophy and 
the Copernican System” into New .—The Rev. 
Isaac Riley attacks, with great clearness and success, 
some of the vulnerable points in Huxley’s theory of 
Protoplatrh. He wisely meets it, not fromthe side of 
the materialistic consequences, and what ought or 
ought not'to be true, after the manner of toomany who 
contend with scietitific men, but from the side of its 
own prenitise’ a8’ piece of defective aid false induc- 
tion. — The ‘remaining articles dre, The Relation of’ 
Theology to..the Preparatory Studies; translated’ from 
the German of Hagenbach, The ‘Felicity of God, and a 
New Analysis of Fundamental Morais. 

The Christian Quarterly opens witha discussion of 
the law of liberty in the Church. This is followed by 
another an the Law of Divorce, taking the position that’ 
& public, want 2zequires:a clearer presentation of the 
fundamental, principles| of religion ‘an this subject. 
Another writer attempts a definition of Obristian expe- 
tience. A very practical article is given on the, Zdu- 
cation of Children, enforcing the parent's duties and 
personal responsibilities in the work. 4 Page of His- 
tory and a Line of Revelati is the somewhat eccentric 
title of another essay. The fine Of revelation is ‘‘ The, 

. World by Wisdom ‘knew not God.” History is cited to 
prove its truth. The last article is an elaborate discus. 
tion of the Infallibility Dogma. 

BOOKS. 


a Sketch of his 


Charles Dickens; a. 
is. New York: G, 


ife-amd Works. j 
F. B. Perkins. i 
1870, 


. Putmam & Sona. 


A biography which appears so,soon after, the death 
of its subject is apt to awaken suspicions of crudeness 
and haste, which, in the case of the present work, are 
far from being” well founded. $e, 
4 piece-of book-miaking, but book-making of >) 
kind. Mz) Perkins ‘lias drawn upon the flood o 
dotes which the press Aid thé fHendd' df’ ¢ 


Te 


e 
list have: been poutthy forth for weeks past, dtd nak’ 
made a repository full and brimming with incidents} 


ni'fby 


that teem with illustrations of 


® certain sense, it is, 


the first of the five divisions of his. work our, author 
passes lightly over the youth and early surroundings of 
his hero, aceounting for many of his characteristicé 
and powers, and his large and peculiar knowledge of 
London life; and he-also describes his earlier efforts at 
authorship—tbe Sketches by Boe and Pickwick,—their 
effect upon the popular mind, and their first reception 
by the critics and gradual growth in their estimation, 
The next takes up the history of the production of 
subsequent works, of Dickens’ habits as editor und 
as author, and his visit to America, with its literary 
results. The third chapter continues the story of his 
life from this time till its close, dwelling upon some of 
those versatile powers which for the most part the pub- 
lic could know only by hearsay, sketching the second 
visit to the United States, and then passing quickly to 
his death. To the fourth part—entitled Private Life ; 
Traits and Anecdotes—is devoted a larger space than 
to any other, 100 out of 264 pages; and in this are 
gathered those characteristic anecdotes which disclose 
the home life of the mau, his ways of thought and 
work and relaxation, his:tastes:and friendships, all those 
traits, in a word, whose aggregate constitutes the man 
with whom the world comes in contact. The remain- 
der of the volume is filled by M, Henri Taine’s Analysis 
of Dickens’ works, a translation from that acute wri- 
ter's History of English Literature. The anecdotes 
which Mr. Perkins gives us have for the most part 
become very familiar of late, but he has made his selec- 
tions witb tact and discernment, and has given us only 
what seem to be well-authenticated and trustworthy. 
In his manner of accounting for them, however, occurs 
the one feature of the work which imprésses us disa- 
greeably—namely, that meaningless affectation of mys- 
tery which was so customary among the authors of a 
century ago, and which consists in constantly designat- 
ing the authorities quoted solely by such phrases of 
vague rigmarole as (e..g.) ‘‘one who knew him person- 
ally,” ‘‘a writer who has been already quoted,” ‘‘ one 
who knew him well both here and abroad,” (all on p. 
158.) This trick has always seemed to us to result 
from a thorough imperception of the courteous frank- 
ness an author owes his readers, and to be as distinctly 
ill mannered as for a host to indulge in whisperings or 
in deliberately unintelligible asides in the presence of 
his guests. Otherwise, Mr. Perkins’ literary habits are 
felicitous in the extreme, ‘Teérse, pithy, going through 
overlying obstacles ditect tothe point, rich in illustra- 
tions drawn from a large range of modern literary 
biography and current topics, unaffected yet markedly 
unconventional—the original portions of Mr. Perkins’ 
essay are as agreeable and suggestive writing in their 
way a3 we have come upon for many a day. 

Man and Wife. By Witxiz Cottins. New York: 

Harper & Bros, 1870. 

For the first time, if our memory serves us, Mr. Col- 
lins has written what has lately come to be recognized 
as a novel ‘‘with a purpose.” Of course—for the 
characteristic has been common to all the successors. of 
the single historical noyel with which he commenced 
his career—be writes in the detective-police vein, in 
the elucidation, that is, of a chain of crime.and myste- 
ties which he devises with a constructive power that 
no writer of fiction has approached, and disentangles 
with an ingenuity of induction that even Edgar Poe 
did not surpass. In Man and Wife, however, this 
ceases to be the salient feature, the gist of the work 
being its‘exposure of certain barbarous afomalies and 


Britam which facilitate the heinous crimes, under the 
guise of simulated marriages, and render domestic 
happiness and matrimonial security things of whose 


disclosures on these points would be almost incredible 

were it not for the,legal citations he appends for the 

investigation of those who question his accuracy. 

Subordinate also to this there is embodied, in the mis- 

creant of the book—a well-born, haudsome Hereules 

who has emerged from the University a brutalized 
athlete,—a protest against that passion for ‘manly, 
sports” which has certainly been carried to an excess 
in England, but, quite as ceftainly, cannot yet be pre- 
dicated as one of the besetting sins of Young America. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Collins’ exposition of the deteriora- 

tion of both mind and body under excessive muscular 

training is entitled to 4 consideration which the average 
aoyel of the day is far from deserving. ‘In its plot 

Man and. Wife does not attain the inteisity of interest 

of \its predecessors--the Woman in White and Wo 

Name, or of Armadale, andthe Moonstone. 

Leading Articles on' Various Subjects. By Huan Mit- 
veR, Edited by his. Son-in-Law,. the Rev. Jouy 
Davipson. New York: Virtue & Yorston. 1870. 
Ten years ago the announcement of a new volume by 

the author of The Old Red Sandstone would have cre- 

‘ated something like a sensation among a wide circle of 

reaférs. Now it scarcely moré than awakens in. some 

few the recollection of a stout-hearted Cromarty ma- 
tin WhO' by thier ‘force of character and hard work 

Yaisell Himsélf td’ at’ Hotorablé pdsition as a popula 

 scignitist ‘tinid jourtialist ; but whose infitence, save as 

an example to aspiting youth in huiible circumstances, 


and generation. The Rocks still givetheir Testimony, 


Footprints, of,.the Oxeator into newer fields. of investi- 
gation. The problems that Hugh Miller grappled with 
so earnestly, and discussed i: such admirable English, 
no longer vex the thinking world. Indeed they possess 
Tittle more of, general interest to the readers of to-day 
fits The two Mr. Clarks, or The War in: Afghani 

the present volume. As examples 
tiie these Bedding Articles will repa 





“taps Lange | few others W 


~ 


uncertain precedents in the mutriage law of Great 


attainment there is almost no assurance. His startling- 


ended almost with His tragi¢al death: | Htiptr Mitter 
jwas eminently a man whose work was for his own day’ 


but! they now have othen interpreters, whu: follow the 


of vigorobs writ. |" * ead thaw yoo 
repay Careful study by 
pire U2 e@4oonu 19.P 2 
il greatly interested 
aa 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


T. Extwoop ZEu,, Now York.— The Popular Encyclopedia, 
Nos. xxxv, xxxvi, and xxxvii. 

Harrsk é& Brorners, New York.—The Rot Roy on The 
Jordan. By .J._MacGREGoR, 1870. 12mo. Pp. 264. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 

Man and Wife. By Wiumte Cottins. 1°70. 8vo. Pp. 
239. llustrated.. Price in cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 

JoHn Witty & Son, New York.—Geseniu's Hebrew and 
Chaldee Lewicum to the Old Testament Scriptures. By 
SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TkEGGLES, L,LD. 1871. (London, 
SAMUEL Baastex & Sons). div. Pp. 1377. 

1870. -By 


Lectures on Art. » Delivered at Oxtord in 
Joun Ruskin. 12mo. Pp, 202, 

C. C. Cratrrecy’ & Co., New Hiven.— As Regards Proto 
plasm. In Relation to Prof. Huxley's Essay on the Phy- 
sical Basis of Life. By James HUTCBISON STIRLING, 
LL D. “4870. Paper. ‘Price, 25c. 

Songs of Yale. ‘Eéited by Citas. 8. Extiort. 1870. 
12mo. Pp. 124, Price, $1,00. 

D. ArpLeton & Co., New York.—The Days of Bruce. By 
GRACE AQuILAR. 1870. 2 vols. Svo. Price $2.00. 
On Sea Sickness. By Forpyce Barker, M.D. 1870, 
Miriam Alroy. By B. DisRaest. 1870. Price, 950 cts. 
Silvia. A Novel. By Jocra Kavanaen, 1870. Price 
75 cents. 

Henry H. & T. W. Carter, Boston.— Free Mrsonry De- 
veloped, _By Samuel D. Greens. 1870, 2mo. Pp. 304. 

J. B. Lippencort & Co.. Philadelphia.— Tiree-fold Grace 
of the Holy Trinity. By JoHN H. Eaar, B.'D. 1870. 
42mo. Pp. 304. Price, $1.50 

GouLp & LINCOLN, Boston.—Prephecy A Preparation for 
Christ. “By D.’Payne Smith, D.D. 1870. mo. Pp. 
397. Price $1.75 

MACMILLAN & Uo., London and New Yorl.—Lectures on 

Art. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. By JoHN RUSKIN. 

l2mo. Pp. 155. Price $1.00, 

In Exitu [sraei. An Histofical Novel. By S. Bariune 

GOULD, M.A. 12mo. Pp 385, 

S. Barnes & Co, New York.—The Child's Speaker 

By CHartrs NoRTHEND, A.-M. J6mv. 178. Price 

60 cents. 

J.P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia.— Kitty Farnham’'s Letter 
By Faye HontTincton. 1870. lémo. Pp. 198. Price 


A. 


90 cents. 
THEODORE E. PERKINS, New York.—Svngs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Ppexins and the Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cateons : 

The Galaxy—Harper’s Magazine—Catholic World—Hall’s 
Journal of Health—Appleton's Jowrnal—Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine—The New York Teacher, New York. The Atlantic 
Mouthly—The Sabbath at' Home—Old and Nev, Boston. Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine—The Children’s. Hour—Lippincott’s 
Magazine— The Baz tist Que rterly—The Hahnemanian Month- 
ly, Philadelphia. Lhe American Observer, Detroit. The 
New Englander, New Haven. The Sunday Sehool Helper— 
The Little Corporal, Chicago. 


MUSIC RECEIVED 


The following is a list of music received from Root & CaDy, 
Chicago : 
Eleanore Waltzes. By JaMes HARRISON. 
The Barefoot Polka. “By E. T. Lock woop. 
Underfoot. Songand Chorus. Wordsand Music by FRANK 
_ Howarp. 
Eight Songs by Ropert GoLpBECK. 1. A Love Song; 
2. Song from Goldbeck's Cantata ‘*‘ The Pioneer ; 3. The 
Day is Cold’; 4. O Moonlight Deep and Tender ;5. Break, 
Break, Break ; 6. Torrent Song ; 7. Lhe Nun; 8. Willow 


Song. 
Three Duetts by RobERT GoLDBECK. 1. Dreams of Heaven ; 
S Willow Song; 3. Where'er a Heart. to True Heart 
eats. 


Educational. a 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
n September 2ist. Thorough English course. French 
the language of the school-and family. Class of Belles 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


MR. & MRS. ELISHE CHARLIER, Principals. 


HIGHLAND INSTITUTE, 
Petersham, Mass. 


The Fall Term will open Sept. 7th, 1870, Board $3.00 per 
me For catalogues address Rev. I. SHEPARDsON, Peterstam, 
ass. 
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Stewbenville (O.) Femate Seminary: 
delightfully situated = i ene of had Ohio. With over 
y year’s experience this well-known School offers unnsual ad- 
itages for a thorbtigl Baacation both in solid and ornamental 
mehes. The cost is only ebony. $5 aweek. A deduction of on» 

rth for the Caughters of ministérs. The next school year (of 40 

ks). begius Sept. 7.2870. Send “ow Rev. Cras.‘ 
‘©; Beaty, D.D., LL.D., Supt., or Rey. A. M. Rew, Ph.D., Prin- 
chp} 

DR. VAN NORKMAN’S 

English, French, and German Family-and Day School for Young 
‘Ladies, Nos, 24 and 26 West Sist Street, New York, will, eom- 
pe ee its fourteenth ‘yoir, September 22d, 1870. Send for Ciren- 
ar. Address at No. 26, West Sist Street. 


Wyers’ Scientific andClassical. Institute, 
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Publishers’ Department. 


NOTICE TO DELINQUENTS. 


4| Revive Publishers bez to say that very many of the 
‘A. delinquent subscribers of the old Church Union have re- 
sponded to the circular asking for a settlement of past dues, 
most of them with orders and subscriptions for the con- 
tinvance of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which they say they 
canuot do without: a few with orders to stop. 

Both classes. are weleome; for we do not desire to force the 
paper on apy one who dees net appreciate it. The Publishers 
are exceedingly desirous to close up all the out-standing 
accounts of the old paper, and while renewals are gladly re- 
ceived, settlements are what are desired and must be had. If 
the paper is not wanted, stop it by paying your bill for all 
arrearages, and do not let it run up any further, to the 
inconvenience of the Publishers and your own annoyance by 
new dunning bills. 

The great offer of MARSHALL’s splendid steel engraving ot 
WASHINGTON and THE CHRISTIAN Union for three dollars 
is'tao great an attraction to be neglected, and most of the 
aus®ers to our late circular accept it with joy—and by send- 
ing the money ! 

It’ is pos¥ible that in some few cases an error may have 
been made in the renderiag of the bill; if so write to the 
Publishers at once, so that the error may be corrected. 
Address all communications to 

J. B. FORD & Co., Publishers. 
39 Park Row, New York. 











GIVEN AWAY! > 


A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF AR1 
MARSHALL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington” 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. untversaliu acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


——_>_—_ 

The Pubiishers of Toe CHRISTIAN Unton take pride in 
announcing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perblarge line engraving of WasuHINeTon, from STUART’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Athena#um,—a Plate valued at 
Tax TuHousanpD DoLtLars—for the use of canvassers for this 

tr. Whea originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern— meeting, both ia 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

it is, Moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the ackubwiedged 
standard, ‘‘ household engraving”’ of him. 

Tue CHRIsTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
willély quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it bas in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘‘ blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any, 


WHAT.IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men ot 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quete a few of the 
many words written in its favor. The italics are curs. 


‘Letter from CUSTAVE DORE. 
Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is fillin 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by se 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracts from 
which the following’is & translation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 


“shall would undertake the engraving of some work of his (Dore’s.) 


“ THURSDAY, 28 OcToBER, '69. 

“T cannot fally express, my dear sir, * * the value I attach 
to the two matvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

‘{It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the master of artin America, and ‘to tell you how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 

ire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the grayer, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless praises of your method so new, Loy your qualities 


so profound and vigorous. (Signed) 
; “GUS. DORE. 
un % Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 
From D. HUNTINGTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

“‘T am delighted with the f of Mr. Marshall’s engraving o 
Stuart's Wasbit which 1s truly a-master-piece of the engrav 
er’g art. He has Combined force and delicacy in rendering the ex 

sion of the great original, and ‘even the coler is suggested. 
very one, and above all every American, should possess a copy 
of this noble print.” 
From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 
“Mr. Marsbaii has translated the spirit of the original with en- 





West C Pe, A first-claes Boarding School. for-¥ 

M ahd Bote Scholastic year of ten 4 weer 
Sept. 7th, 1870. Koro and specific 
to WILLIAM F. Wyers, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 


C. B. Waring’s Military Boarding School 
For Boys, Poughkeepsie, N, ¥. Send for Circular. 
Highland. Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
The Fifteenth School Year will commence Bert. 
C. B. MHICA 











th, at 6 P.M. 
LF, A.M., ‘Supt. 
Mrs, J. T. BENEDICTS’ Roavditig and Day School 


for You Ladi.s und Childpen,. 
, Ho. ie Rast 31th St., Nee York. Best advantages afforded those who 
abo 





‘e a school in the city.. For,ciroulars and references, address as 
e. 





WHEATON Mey SEMINARY. 
M 


o Fall Term of this tnstutetiog Gai ursday, 
Wor eatdlogus, apply Ww HA’ Cobb, Rog te ae 
- Metcalf, Principal, Nerton, Mass. 
WELLS COELEGE, 
ONTHE 
, BANK OF OAYUGA LAKE, AURORA, NEW. YORK, 
/PFounided by HENRY WELLS, Esq., and chartered by 
the Lepislaturé of Néw York. 
This College has elegant.and commodious buildings and appar-4 
aun extent of ground and scenery unsurpassed. Fall corps, 
of able and. empertencet fnstFuctors, With every tacility for the 


t. 





eaquirement ofia thorough ‘dnd aceomplished female education. 
Best advantages for Foreign Language, Music, and Art. Physical 


and Christian ture. Home comforts. 
A fow vdchticies: Fot Prospectus 4ddress the Vice-President, 


is eat Beye ive 
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Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
8 Term, March 24th. Foul Terp. Sept 1 i 
bear wach and fue ‘Students adrit it any nko, Bact cme 
Mai | oul bill JOSEPH Ei kite, Op" Fort ¥dward, N. Y. 


“ smericin School Institute.” 
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begins Wednesday, 
tnformation, apply tire 
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His style and execution are admirable, and the more 
remarkable for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 
qudlities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 
nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart’s 
best works, and such ag are rarely rendered in the many attempts 
matie to express them by the graver.” ; 
From F. 0.C. DARLEY, the celebrated Artist. 

“It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved in line, yet 
protiueed in this country, as well as the finest copy of Stuart’s por 
trait I have ever seen.” 

From. EDWARD EVERETT. 

* * * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ington. It is truly a stiperb work. Nothing could be finer, whether 
as respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
ch teristic merits of the matchless o al, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshallat once by the 
sidé of the great Masters of his Art.” EDWARD EVERETT,” 
Froin CEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer- 
; ican Historian. 

‘‘T have been‘for some years a collector of the many different 

wings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 

fro: by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all + ‘actory.” ‘ 


8 
only one that is perfectly satis. 
From JARED SPARKS, the accomplished 
| Biographer of Washington. 
yi ad nese ot pg oy mae ee. by 7 yee from 
e: ra ainting in the Boston Atheneum, appears 
O°R s remarbabts-spoctnen of the 471 of Engraving, at @ very 
exact representation of the origynal.”” 
From CEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 
‘It is truly an-admirable work, and world be 
be such in any part of the world, phe tried by the highest stand 
ve a 18 Lngreaving intrinsi: 
; dd every American should be See eoclteation 
Other ways in order to possess 80 satisfactory i 
‘ashington. GEORGE 8. Hi 
\From Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“Jt is agrand work. Jt stands easily at the.head of American 
Portrait jeer a ; nor is there any probability rh it will ever 


have superior. 
= Whnever has himself of ‘ Marshall’s Washin, f 
n other portrait of the Buther 
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not concern wimeelf about any 
of Country.” ; 
-_—?—— 
. The yearly subseription price of Tak CurmtTian Union 
$5.0u, and the publishers make the follo 
EXTRAORDIN AND LIBERAL 
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NEW YORK, JULY 30, 1870. 





ConTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicit- 
ed for Tue CHRISTIAN UNION; but the preserva- 
tion or return of rejected manuscripts cannot be 
undertaken. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 
PosTAGr, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 


subscriber's post vffice. Postage on New York city and Canada 

sobacriptions ‘must be paid in advance, at the office of THE 

CHRISTIAN UNION, . 
REMII'1ANCKES *hould be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 


Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money in a 
Reyustered Letier, wuich gives entire protection against losses by 
muil. All J’ostmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested tu do so, 

RECEIPTS. —If a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient ac- 
knowledgment for his money, except in case of Henewals, when 
forma! receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; or, if a 

tage-stamp be sent for the purpose, a reeeipt will be mailed 
mmediately upon receipt of the money. a 
D1SCONTINUANCES. —7T he paper will be forwarded until distinct order 
is received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and wi 
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DISUNION IN UNITY. 

MONG the most readable writers of our time 
A Matthew Ainold, the poet, the critic, and 
lately, the champ.on of the Church of England. He 
is acute, ingenious, and sometimes subtle, but sel- 
dom strong or deep. His writings are very entic- 
ing, but not satisiying. His latest work, St. Paul 
and Protestantism, is an attempt to win the Dissent- 
ers into the Church of England. There are a great 
many good things init; but as a dissuasive trom 





. Separation, and as a persuasive to unity in the bosom 


ot the English Episcopal Church, it is a sweet and 
gentlemanly failure. ‘Lhe Samson of Dissent may 
sutler these green withes to be put about his anns, 
for the amusement of the thing. But once let the 
old war-cry be uttered, and they wiil snap like tow 
touched with flame. The Sortnightly Keview, in- 
deed, hardly veils its contempt: 

‘4 valuable contribution to the formation of a Rosa-Matilda 
sclivol of theviogy, prefaced by an exhortation to the Dissenters 
to submit with a sweet reasonableness to the pretensions of the 
Angiican sect. ‘Lheviogical rose-pink would have a better chance 
if there were less scieuce in the air, for one thing, and if Mr. Ar- 
nold ovuld, for auetber, biot out from men's minds all that halt of 
New Lestament teaching wich is dead against rose-pink,. And 
the Disseuters would be more likely to be impressed by the ex- 
hor fation, if 11 had shown any faintest appreciation of the iguoble 
atutude, worully, intellectually, socialy, of the otherside, li 
truth were a thing of mivur cousequence, and justice an open 
question, Mr. Aruvld’s essay aud 108 preiace would be extremely 
important.” 

Mr. Arnold's case is not singular. The gentlemen 
of the Episcopal Church in America who are ear- 
nestly seeking a more thorough aud comprehensive 
cudperation with other Christian sects, and who 
have our most hearty sympathy, are still, like Mr, Ary 
nold, quite ignorant, apparently, of the variety and 
force of Lhe reasons wich keep so many persons out 
of the Episcopal Church. e 

Even if the rigid historical claims were so far re- 
mitted as to remove objections, and its dogmatic 
doctrines arranged to sult all theologic difficulties, 
and its government and polity maue coniormable 
to the sentiment of the great budy of Christians out- 
side of its pale, there would still remain one supreme 
ditliculty, upon which, uniortunately, argument 
could bave no eliect—since it is not an intellectual 
ditticulty, but one of moral taste and of devotion. 

That the worship ot the Episcopal Church happily 
meets the requirements of great numbers of Chris- 
tians, and is Lolth comiorting and edifying, he must 
be very ilberal that would deny. but it ig just as 
certain that it fails to meet the spiritual require- 
ments of numerous others. It may bea pity. It is 
a fact. Here is a method of worship admirably. 
euited to thousands of Christians, as devout and 


good as live on earth. But other *thousands, no 
whit inferior to them, have a taste so different that 
the service palls on and wearies them. What shall 
be done? What argument can change this? 

One man has his food rendered in the good old 
English style of cooking—another prefers the artifi- 
cial dishes of the French cwisine,—and still another, 
the simplicity of vegetarianism. Is there any end to 
be gained which is worth all the trouble and vio- 
lence which will be required to teach all men to love 
the same style of cookery ? 

That modifications will gradually take place, are 
taking place, in the choices and tastes of men, in 
the single element of worship, we do not doubt. But 
is there any likelihood that all differences will be 
obliterated? That the fervid Methodist, enjoying 
the sonorous spontaneity of his worship; the silent 
and contemplative Quaker, who shuts his eyes that 
he may see, and stops his ears that he may hear 
what the Spirit saith ; and the forensic Presbyterian 
and Congregationalists who ask little for the emo- 
tions but much for the reason,—will ever come to a 
unity of moral taste? of emotive preference ? 

These are not freaks of taste, or artificial dislikes, 
or mere prejudices. They go back toa fundamen- 
tal difference of constitutions. 

A Church externally one and universal, is 
simply a dream. It is unnatural and contranat- 
ural, whether it be human nature or the more 
spiritual nature that be meant. The endeavor 
for it must be passed over into the sphere where 
so many noble men have wasted their lives in 
searching for impossible things—the perpetual 
motion, the squaring of a circle, or the philoso- 
pher’s stone. A Church economy that should in- 
clude all species of religious want, must be so gener- 
alized that it would be vague and forceless. Inten- 
sity and power go with the specific, and not with 
the multitudimfous generic. Let the American Epis- 
copal Church stand as an instance. There are three 
sects in its bosom. The extreme sacramentarian, 
the evangelical, and the half-and-half, that stands 
between them dealing blows on both sides in order 
to keep these extremes from coming to blows. 
(hese three sections are farther apart in feeling than 
is the Presbyterian from the Methodist or the Congre- 
gationalist from the Episcopalian. If the bonds of 
unity could be cut, and these discordant Churchmen 
should organize separately,—after a little cooling, 
they would really be more united morally than they 
are now. Union may bring disintegration and sep- 
aration bring unity. Men having read that in the 
Gospel day, “the lion shall eat straw like an 
ox,” have been cooping up lions and regaling them 
with chopped straw, and they think very hard ot 
the lion that he refuses his diet, and enjoys the meat 
of the wilderness better ! 

So long as eaci denomination holds conscientious- 
ly to sole authority for its forms, government and 
doctrines, it is impossible that it should seek unity 
except by propagandism. Of course the Episcopal 
Church will be the center of unity and absorb into 
a comprehensive whole all sects, just so soon as all 
sects agree to give up their distinctive doctrines 


-and worghip, and accept the Episcopal Prayer-book 


and Canons. In this way union is a very simple 
thing. All men will be united just as soon as all 
men are Methodists or Presbyterians. 

Thus far this has seemed to be the policy. Some 
sect stands up, asserts its supreme authority, and 
urges all others to submit to it. They indignantly 
refuse. Then comesacalm. Years roll away. A 
new tide rises for unity. At length some amiable 
catholic Episcopalian thinks that the Church of the 
Future can easily be formed. Let a compromise be 
made thus: Take the Episcopal Church as a basis, 
Let the three orders, the Apostolic Succession, and 
the Prayer-book, be retained, and make everything 
else easy to other sects, and so let a Grand Unity 
be attained! The little matter of reordination can 
be smoothed over, and if the other sects will only be 
reasonable, and allow themselves to be swallowed 
gently, there can be.no earthly hindrance to unity! 

Are these men aware that there is such a thing 
as human nature? Now human nature, even in its 
natural state, is an article very difficult to manage. 
But human nature improved, is tougher yet. When 
human nature gets a conscience under its ribs, and 
that conscience has been trained to fidelity to cer- 
tain sectarian elements, he must be innocent indeed 
who supposes that it can be coaxed or wheedled 
thus, The idea of unity by one sect swallowing all 
the rest, is perhaps derived from Aaron’s Rod. But 
we feur it will not work before John Calvin and 
Roger Williams as well as it did before Pharaoh. 

Abandon the phantom of an external physical 
Unity. Substitute for it a Unity of Spirit. Let 
each sect cease to contend with or to revile others. 
Go forward in the common work. Let all seek the 
things which make for peace and mutual sympathy. 
This will stop the progressof disintegration. It 
will gradually tend to the absorption of minor sects, 
if there is ever to be an external unity this is the 
road to it. But if, as is more probable, there will 
always be several distinctly marked sects, this plan 
of letting each other alone, except by love and sym- 
pathy, will tend to diminish, if not entirely to re- 
move, the mischiefs which have hitherto arisen from 





the multiplication and the quarrelsomeness of sects. 





FRENCH NOVELS IN AMERICA. 


HERE is a class of French novels the purport 
of which is supposed to be reformatory. They 
are directed against certain abuses of society in the 
Old World, and they may have answered some pur- 
pose there. Such are the novels of Eugene Sue, of 
the younger Dumas, of Victor Hugo, of De Balzac, 
and of Madame Georges Sand. In all of these novels 
there is more or less of a groaning and a sighing of 
the authors’ souls toward a better state of things, 
They expose many evils; they have here and there 
fragments of aspiration toward what is good. 

But because they are reformatory to a certain de- 
gree in the old corrupt stages of society in other 
lands, does it follow that they are reformatory to 
be introduced and patronized here in America, Where 
none of the abuses exist ? 

For De Balzac and Madame Georges Sand to be 
introduced into America as reformers, is like send- 
ing physicians out of a small-pox and cholera hos- 
pital, all reeking with miasm, to practice in some 
wholesome country town. They may be very useful 
where they were, and yet only spread the plague 
among us here. 

Our American girls are not married by contract, 
without love; and therefore novels which show cir- 
cumstantially how married women who do make 
such marriages are led into adultery afterwards, are 
neither necessary nor edifying. Moreover, all these 
French writers are morally diseased persons as com- 
pared with people who have been formed by the 
strong, pure Puritan society in America or England. 


All of them have lived lives that would have at 
once cast them out of society here, and marked them 
as dangerous persons to be associated with. 

There is not one of them whose moral sense is not 
more or less paralyzed by the admitted corruptions 
of the society they spring from. 

Some of the novels of Madame Georges Sand, and 
some of De Balzac’s, remind us of nothing so much 
as the efforts of a strong constitution to throw out 
poison upon the surface, and they have been won- 
derfully successful in getting out a great deal. 

Madame Georges Sand, as is well known, lived 
such a life in Paris as made it impossible for women 
who meant to keep standing in society to associate 
with her. But she held a court of men, and all the 
artists and literary men of France were in her train. 
The moral state of Paris is an exact reproduction of 
old Greece. There were in Athens distinguished 
courtesans, like Aspasia and Diotima, whom even 
Socrates quoted as an authority. So is it now in 
France. 

But when Madame Georges Sand published Lelia, 
it was too strong meat even for Frenchmen and 
philosophers, and Beranger is said to have reproved 
her, saying it was an offense against society. What 
must be the effrontery of evil that shocked the ad- 
venturous and indulgent Beranger ? 

She answered that it was an internal cancer for 
which she could get no relief but to throw it out 
on the surface. These efforts of her moral constitu- 
tion, however, do not make her at all a safe teacher, 
or a desirable companion for souls that have no in- 
ternal cancers, and that ought not to inhale the 
breath of those who have. We are not now saying 
that all Madame Georges Sand’s works are as bad 
as Lelia, but only that a woman whose moral con- 
stitution has been through such crises as hers cannot 
be a safe or desirable writer for healthy souls. 

The attempt is now apparently being made grad- 
ually to introduce her to American readers, first by 
her more innocent writings, and then, as our moral 
senses become confused, to add others, until we can 
accept and apologize for the whole. 

There are persons who ought to read the current 
literature of the day, and explore the bad as well as 
the good—just as there are health officers who ought 
to take their lives in their hands and yisit infected 
regions. But such should be held to their respon- 
sibility to give warning where the atmosphere is not 
pure. They ought to act as health officers and re- 
port where there is malaria. 

A recent example has -been given of a work of 
Madame Georges Sand, which, introduced and 
praised as a moral work, is open to the very criti- 
cisms we have made. Mauprat may be a moral 
work in France, but it strikes us as an immoral 
work in America. We are not yet so far gone as to 
disbelieve in legal marriage, and don’t need to be 
convinced of the fact that for a man to have a vir- 
tuous love for one woman is better than libertinage 
—certainly not by a story so gross as this. If it 
circulates at all in America, and is praised as amoral 
work by religious papers, it is to be introduced in- 
to families, and will form the reading of girls and 
boys. 

The story is the gradual process of reforming a 
young savage and brigand by the power of a virtu- 
ous love. But it is an excessively coarse story in 
conception and execution. It commences with an 
attempt of the hero to commit violence on the hero- 
ine, who only escapes by promising to yield herself 
at a future time. It represents long periods of time 
when this promise is constantly discussed between 
them and urged upon her, while she is obliged to 
lock her doors and talk with her savage out of win- 
dows to avoid immediate violence. She is obliged 
to explain to him circumstantially that before he 








can attain his purpose he must marry her; and he 
tells her in so many words that it is not marriage 
but instant gratification that he is bent on., In a 
very gradual way he is represented as coming to the 
conception of a love that means something more for 
a man than it does for an animal. 

Now, if this novel does good in France, we are 
sorry for the French; and if ever such stories are 
needed in America, it will be when, we have sunk 
fathoms deeper in animalism and brutality than we 
now are. ’ 

There is no American girl of good family, we 
trust, capable of such complaisant treaties with a 
brute man. No American girl could or .would 
ever think of dove in connection witha savage who 
had insulted her with such proposals, and the cool- 
ness with which the young Frenchwoman discusses 
such a subject is far from being an edifying family 
study. 





COLLEGE CONTESTS. 

E occasionally hear vigorous protests against 
the abuses connected with the popular ath- 
letic sports. One contemporary denounces base 
ball as the grand occasion of betting and introduc- 
tion to all forms of gambling. There are frequent 
remonstrances against the prominence given in our 
colleges to boat races and similar contests, as caus- 
ing distraction from study and lowering the ideal 
of student character. The annual University Regat- 
ta, in particular, generally furnishes the text for a 

multitude of homilies of this kind, 

The reality of the abuses cannot be doubted. The 
question is, are they incidental or essential? * Is it 
on the whole desirable that base-ball and boating, and 
the like, should excite the enthusiasm that they 
now do? 

“What is the use of it all?” we have heard col- 
lege professors ask, in a tone implying that there 
could be no answer to the question. We believe 
that there is the greatest use in it; that the Univer- 
sity Regatta deserves the attention that it wing quite 
as fairly as the College Commencement; that it is the 
symbol and expression of an element in youthful 
life which fully demands all the scope it is now al- 
lowed. Just consider, in the first place, sedate Pro- 
fessor, how essentially different your son of twenty 
is from yourself. He has strong and craving needs 
of body, mind, and soul, which you are wholly 
without. Among them is an imperative demand 
for play. The need of: fun, of occasional almost 
reckless exeitement and jollity, is just as legitimate 
a part of his nature as a relish for the pages of the 
North American or New Englander is of yours. He 
has three or four hours a day of enforced propriety 
in the lecture-room ; three to eight more of tasking 
brain-work—and after that do you expect him to 


be always content with a demure “constitutional” | 


walk, or a sedate conversation? He ought to haye 
room for something more, he is entitled to it. 

Besides, Nature finds sharp and irregular ways of 
vindicating her neglected rights; and if you frown 
on football, and pass rules against boat racing, you 
may look out for drinking parties, smashing of tu- 
tors’ windows, and tearing up of the college fence, 
as a natural consequence. This is not an imaginary 
view. A wise and successful instructor once told us 
that he distinctly traced the decline of rowdyism 
and vandalism in his college to the'growth in pop- 
ularity of athletic games. 

“But what is the special use of these engrossing 
match games?” ask the old ones. “Why not row 
and play ball without getting up contests and great 
occasions ?” Go a step farther back, and ask, Why 
not saw wood instead of kicking football—why not 
draw buckets of water instead of rowing? It isthe 
pleasure and excitement of the thing that makes it 
attractive. We have known a man who for many 
years took his daily exercise by walking on-a par- 
ticular road to, a particular stone, and then home 
again. But he wasa bishop, and not a boy!» We 
never found anything to put the whole frame ‘in a 
splendid glow, like a share in a vigorous game of 
football. But fancy a man alone by himself, kick- 
ing at nothing, and gyrating, and beating the air, 
to produce a like physical condition! Just what 
makes base-ball more attractive than sawing wood, 
makes a match with another college club more at- 
tractive than an ordinary game. The yearly regatta 
is an incentive and stimulus to the boating spirit in 
college through all the year, The “University Six” 
set fifty others to training in the gymnasium, and 
forming other crews. 4 

We have not spoken of half the advantages of 
these contests. They furnish in a certain sort a 
genuine moral training. What interests so many 
people in the details of a brutal prize fight? Not 
its brutality, but the single good element, even in 
an ignoble form, of physical courage. There is no 
brutality in a boat-race. And the long, tedious 
training, with its necessary self-control and fidelity ; 
the steadiness under excitement which success de- 
mands ; the pluck to work in the face of discourage- 
ment, and at last perhaps to pull unfliachingly on 
behind a rival who has gained a hopeless lead—these, 
we say, tend to develop no mean elements of manli- 
ness. : 

The eaprit du corps of the college which is height- 
ened into enthusiasm by each of these contests, is no 
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mean element in the prosperity of a University. 
Many a graduate who is bored by Commencement 
and has forgotten all his Greek, looks with breath- 
less eagerness for the news from Worcester, and shouts 
or groans as he reads of victory or defeat. Get a 
knot of old college men together, and what are the 
reminiscences that arouse their laughter and warm 
their hearts? Not the brilliant recitations that they 
made! Whatever innocently gives life, zest, piquan- 
cy to college life—whatever helps to make the 
eharm that a lifetime cannot efface—that we say is 
to be rejoiced in. 

That the things we have praised have abuses con- 
nected with them, we well know. Some of those 
abuses call for careful watch and correction. The 
gambling spirit can find food wherever there are 
uncertainties; it cannot be cured by removing occa- 
sion, for new occasions are easily found ; it must be 
met in other ways. The invasion of the proper 
time and interests of study must be guarded against 
by such restrictions as the college authorities de- 
cide. Other evils are only those which are inci- 
dental to almost everything. Boat-racing tends to 
produce heart disease, we are told. Well, we never 
heard of anything, from eating blackberries to being 
President, but was said by somebody to “tend” 
toward some disease! A disputed result, like that 
at Worcester this year, may occasion hard feeling. 
$omay anything that excites interest—what has 
created more bad blood than theology ? 

So we heartily wish prosperity to these yearly 
contests. We hope that the growing right senti- 
ment of students will clear them of their incidental 
evils; and that the wisdom of the Faeulties will give 
them substantial encouragement while gwarding 
against their excesses. And we,nost cordially add, 
honor to Harvard and Brown for their laurels this 
year—to Yale and Amherst, better fortune another 
time ! 





How Ir Looxs.—We do not believe that any of 
the sects can justly claim to be more unsectarian 
and liberal than the others. There is a common basis 
of union among them all, for other foundation can 
no man lay than is laid; and there is also, almost 
everywhere, a local rivalry between them which 
sometimes arrays them against each other as if they 
were hostile instead of codperating armies. We have 
no doubt that the new associate editor ef the Central 
Baptist rejoices in the brotherhood of Christians in 
their common relations to Christ, their life; but the 
following from his inaugural sounds more like fac- 
tion than union: 


Her immense undeveloped natural resources (Missouri's), the 
intelligenee and enterprise of her citizens, ingure her greatness 
and controliing influence among the States of the nation. Her 
rapidly increasing population demands that Baptists should be 
up and doing—laboring to maintain the ascendency we already 
have in the State. The State is ours, but without efforts, enter- 
prise, liberality and prayer, it will be wrested from us by the ever- 
active opposing agencies in the field. 

Missouri is Christ’s, and so is the world; and 
Christians of every name have a common interest in 
hastening the answer of his prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come and Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,” 








A Frencn “ Janus.”—The famous work of a 
French Catholic statesman, Doings in the Council 
(Ce qui se passe au Coneile), which has made a sen- 
sation throughout Roman Catholic Christendom not 
inferior to that produced by the/work of Janus, is 
in press in an English translation prepared by the 
Rey. L. W. Bacon. It isthe boldest and most un- 
sparing exposure of the secret history of the Council 
that has been published, and discloses an extraordi- 
nary conspiracy against the liberties of the national 
churches of Europe. Coming from a devout Catholic, 
it may be accepted as a notification from the French 
liberal Catholics that they intend to repudiate the 
authority of the Vatican Council, on the ground of 
its having been deprived of the essential liberty ofa 
Council, of the opportunity of discussion, and of 
an honest vote. Goming from a member of the 
Foreign Department of the Imperial Government, 
its predictions as to the political consequences of 
the Council receive special attention from European 
statesmen. 

Father Hyacinthe says of it, in a letter to an 
American friend: “It is a terrible blow to the ultra- 
montanes, for it contains nothing but the most in- 
contestible facts, and is no less conclusive in its 
arguments than it is modest and respectful in its 
form.” 











CELESTIAL.—The Chinese are so quick to learn, 
and so fond of appearing skillful, that they will at- 
tempt things for the first time, and do them well, 
with the air ofanold expert. A friend of ours who 
has a Chinaman for a cook, feels sure that a good 
many of the dishes that he prepares are extempora- 
neous, but wonderfully successful imitations; that 
he has never prepared them before, but simply kept 
his bright little eyes, atsome time or other; on the op- 
eration. This man-servant isa marvel. He keeps the 
kitchen immaculately clean, but the lady of the 
house scarcely ever sees him working. And all his 
culinary operations are carried on without fuss, con- 
fusion, or dirt. It is almost like being in heaven. 

Another friend, in illustration of the quickness of 
our Celestial visitors, tells ws what he saw at a church 





in San Francisco. Two strangers entered, and took 
a seat in front ofaChinaman. He hai no book, but 
upon seeing one of the strangers searching for the 
hymn, he leaned forward, took the book from him, 
turned down the corners of the leaves between his 
forefinger and thumb, and in a twinkling, opened it 
at the right place, and politely handed it back. 
The man was so surprised that he could hardly sing. 
But he was destined to a still greater astonishment,for 
not having noticed that the second verse of the last 
hymn was to be omitted, he began to sing it, and 
was tapped on the shoulder by the vigilant China- 
man, who quietly put his finger on the third stanza. 
We need not add that this time the stranger lost 
his breath entirely. 

Chinamen learn the language with wonderful ce- 
lerity; and they are neat, industrious, frugal, and 
harmless. Surely there is room for some of them in 
such a roomy country as this, where so many fami- 
lies are boarding in great discomfort and at high 
prices with their servants. 





Former subscribers to the Church Union are re- 
quested to notice the paragraph addressed to them 
under Publishers’ Department, page 55. 





THE EUROPEAN WAR. 

\O far as any shock of armies is concerned, actual 
\ war may be said, at the hour at which we write, 
not yet to have commenced. Speculations upon the 
probabilities of unopened campaigns are so unprofita- 
ble, comparisons of the fighting power of either com- 
batant have so little stable a foundation to go upon, the 
causes of the seemingly unaccountable delay are so 
veiled from our knowledge—that for the present little 
is to be gained from any consideration of the military 
situation. 

A quite unlooked-for disclosure, however, has not 
only intensified the odium that already attached to 
France, but threatens, by drawing England into the 
struggle, to precipitate that general embroilment of the 
Continent which we last week suggested as among the 
possibilities, There has been published in the London 
Times a secret treaty alleged to have been proposed by 
France to Prussia—at what date the dispatches give no 
clue—and to have been rejected by the latter. This 
treaty consists of five points, and provides by its first 
and third articles, that France shall admit and recog- 
nize the late acquisitions of Prussia, and acquiesce in 
the union of the North and South German States, Aus- 
tria excepted ; by the second and fourth, that Prussia 
shall ‘‘ facilitate” the French acquisition of Luxem- 
bourg, and that ‘‘ France finding it necessary to absorb 
Belgium,” Prussia will lend her assistance ; while the 
remaining article provides for the customary alliance 
offensive and defensive. The Times’ copy of this 
treaty is supposed to have been supplied it from Ber- 
lin, and it is added that, when it was offered by the 
Prussian to the English government, the latter declined 
to take cognizance of it, preferring its suppression. 
Of its authenticity there seems to be no doubt. Mr. 
Gladstone, in the House of Commons, and Earl Gran- 
ville, in the House of Lords, when questioned upon 
the matter, having refrained from impugning its genu- 
ineness, and merely observed that it would be neces- 
sary for the nations involved to explain the matter to 
Europe. From Brussels also comes an official state- 
ment that the proposal of this treaty had lately become 
known to the Belgian Government, and although it has 
been disclaimed in France, its genuineness has been 
reaffirmed in positive terms. 

Napoleon’s desire, therefore, for the reclamation of 
the Rhine frontier includes ambitions scarcely less fla- 
grant, and having far less palliation, than those which 
made his uncle the enemy of Europe. His scheme ob- 
viously is no less than to give France the boundary of 
the Rhine to its very mouth, seizing, besides the in- 
cluded tract of North Germany, all of Belgium and that 
portion of Holland lying south of the river—a measure 
he could never have expected to effect without involv- 
ing all Europe in war. England, the constituted pro- 
tector of Belgium, has received this information with 
the indignation which might have been expected. Un- 
bounded resentment is said to prevail among the Eng- 
lish press and people at the Emperor’s proposal to cast 
aside their alliance for a possibly more advantageous 
one with Prussia, and at his shameless effrontery in 
alleging Prussia’s desire for self-aggrandizement as 
justification of. his declaration of war. In the House 
of Commons, according to the Tribune's correspond- 
ent, ““G.W.8.,”—whose assertions, however, must be 
taken with qualifications wherever his sympathies or 
antipathies are involved, France being especially his 
bete noir—Mr. Gladstone spoke upon the matter ‘‘ with 
pale face and hesitating lips,” and ‘‘ when he sat down 
the House felt that England's relation with the Conti- 
nental trouble had grown suddenly close if not alarm- 
ing.” In general terms, the conviction is universal 
that, if Belgium is menaced, England must interfere in 
her behalf. 

In the event of this recurrence of what the world 
has forgotten to contemplate as among the political 
possibilities—the implication of England in a Conti- 
nental war,—the result baffles conjecture. To the pos- 
sible magnitude, complications, and consequences of 
the conflict it is impossible to set any limit. Austria 
and Russia, watching one another, might hold aloof, 
but only fora time. Distant Turkey would cherish 
every disposition to prevent the peace that is the only 
security for her tenure of Constantinople—so patiently 
and so resolutely waited for by Russia. Italy, relieved 
from French domination, would wipe out the scanty 
vestiges of the States of the Church. Soon, probably 
very soon, would be verified the prediction attributed 





before this last disclosure, to that veteran politician, 
Mr. James Watson Webb, that the United States would 
be the only civilized nation to escape the conflict. 
The very magnitude of the threatened convulsion, the 
entire impossibility of forecasting the direction it may 
take, or the problems to which it may give rise—sug- 
gest one possibility that war may yet be averted. This 
is, that the nations, impressed with the unprecedented 
gravity of the danger, may interfere, peremptorily if 
need be, in the preservation of peace, and put its 
threatened disturbers under b@nds to respect the ‘tran- 
quility of Christendom. 

Should war still come, however, in the event of one 
merely between France and Prussia it is possible, if on 
a general scale it is almost inevitable, that the humilia- 
tion of France must ensue—and that thus shall be 
utterly swept from political life the Napoleonic dynasty 
whose Imperial throne the war was devised to insure. 





FROM ST. LOUIS. 
AN OLD PRACTICE REVIVED. 


Since the war, ‘‘racing on the Mississippi” has 
come to be regarded as one of the old barbarisms which 
passed away with the ancient order of things. The 
** Fourth,” however, witnessed the revival of the old 
practice with a magnificence wholly without parallel in 
the past. Two elegant steamers—the Robert H. Lee 
and the Natchez, left New Orleans on the 30th of June, 
and the former, the successful contestant, passed her 
dock at St. Louis at eleven o'clock, July 4th, hav- 
ing made the trip in the unprecedentedly short time of 
3 days, 18 hours, and 27 minutes. It is impossible for 
any of us, even for the most religiously fastidious, to 
escape a slight twinge of that intense interest that 
centers, not in betting and stakes, but in a genuine 
trial of speed. Charity, too, obliges us to regard this 
latter as the object present to the minds of the hun- 
dreds of thousands who, at frequent intervals for 
twelve hundred miles, lined the banks of the ‘*‘ Father 
of Waters” to witness the race. But every true and 
tender heart will deeply regret that a practice which 
has always fed the passion for gambling, and at times 
filled the nation with gloom and borror, should now be 
so signally revoked from the oblivion into which it 
had so quietly passed. 

During the recent strife the gambling spirit was 
utterly shameless, and men walked the streets of St. 
Louis flaupting greenbacks (in one instance to the 
amount of $50,000), defying the crowd to match them 
on the success of their favorite boat. It is estimated 
that more than a million dollars changed hands over 
the contest. 

There isa better side to the affair. For several 
years, along the line of the late race, the national 
birthday has experienced an almost total obscuration. 
Independence Day was distinguished by either expressed 
contumely or silent contempt. Cannon, fire-crackers, 
and the usual explosive and pyrotechnic accompa- 
niments of the Fourth were reserved for Christmas. 
Now, an unconscious tribute is paid to the nation’s 
honor in a manner, immense in its proportions, though 
sadly inferior in its grade. 


POLITIOAL, 


The dominant party in this state has, for the last 
two months, been on a general reconnoissance of the 
gubernatorial field. Many very clever (in the American 
sense) names have been suggested and urged with great 
persistency by their respective friends. 

Missouri, though in a sense purified, contains no 
party that possesses moral power enough to lift a good 
man to office by the lever of his personal fitness. The 
‘“‘available”’ man, be he fit or unfit, with or without 
brains or other desirable qualifications, is always the 
resort of this moral timidity. The candidate who has 
‘*)aid his pipe ” well, smoked, or perhaps drunk, with 
the majority of the legislators and influential, politi- 
cians, and pledged himself to a certain distribution 
among these of the minor state offices—this is usually 
the successful man. 

The present prospect is that this unfortunate rule will, 
at the next election, be interrupted by a noteworthy ex- 
ception. A large number of sober people in and out of 
the State are gathering hope daily that Missouri will 
bestow her highest trust and honor upon one who, by 
personal qualifications and by heroic service in the 
past, is eminently fitted for the place. It is growing 
quite certain that the people of Missouri will call to 
their chief office Ex-Senator B. Gratz Brown. The his- 
tory of this cry is the property of the nation, 
not simply of this state. Reared in Kentucky amid 
the peculiar influences of Slavery, which would natu- 
rally give a very different direction to his sympathies, 
every true heart will remember how, in the dark days 
of border ruftianism, he stood up in the Legislature at 
Jefferson City, the fearless champion of freedom; and 
how, in the darker days of the nation’s peril, as editor 
of the St. Louis Democrat, he fought the enemy on his 
own ground at the constant risk of his life. In natural 
ability and true statesmanship the nation possesses few 
men equal to Senator Brown. Wendell Phillips, in a 
public address delivered in this city not long since, 
paid him a deserved compliment when he styled him 
**the De Tocqueville of America.” 

For several years the public have heard little of this 
hero of freedom. This is accounted for chiefly by ill- 
health, which compelled him to decline a second 
nomination to the National Senate in 1866, and partly 
by the fact that his views had advanced at a more rapid 
pace than the general sentiments of his party. Gratz 
Brown is a man of the strictest integrity of principle, 
and if he is superseded in the selection for Governor, it 
will not be because the convictions of the people are 
not with him, but because the usual intrigues are not 
plied in his behalf. 

RELIGIOUS. 

The interval of summer rest is longer here than in 
cities further north. Already the Sunday congregations 
betray the influence of the “heated term.” Pastors are 
beginning to scatter, not to return before the cooler 
days of October. Dr. Post goes overland to California. 
Drs. Burlingham, Niccolls and Dickey find their usual 

leasant retreats at the East. For full three months 
Pootostention in St. Louis will go hungry. Many 
churches will be closed, many sick will miss kind at- 
tendance when most needed, and many dead will be 
followed to the grave without ceremony. There is one 
example of church independence worthy of imitation. 
The pastor of the plucky Mayflower Church bas been 
laid aside by chronic disease, and released from duty 
for nearly six months. The church generously con- 
tinue to him his customary support. Meanwhile they 
manage their own concerns even to the preaching, and 
the numbers and interest at the Sunday gatherings ex- 
perience scarcely any diminution, For nearly half a 
year the congregation has come together in its usual 
strength to hear printed sermons read ! The sermons are 
those issued weekly by Messrs. J. B. Ford & Uo., and 
the reader is Major J. B. Merwin, one of Mr. Beecher’s 
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old parishioners. It may not be practicable for every 
church to secure a Plymouth Church member to render 
them, but with a goo1 reader, allow me to commend 
the use of these living discourses as being far superior 
to the hiring an excellent pulpit jade to produce dull 
originality at the rate of twenty-five dollars a Sunday. 


. Da.ers. 
St. Louis, July, 1870. 





THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF MAR- 
RIAGE. 


To the Editor of Taz Curist1an UNIon: 


| AM induced to offer a few suggestions upon the 
marriage question, now so much mooted. What 

I shall have to say will be a little out of the beaten 

track, if it be not, in some respects, altogether novel. 

The subject is one of universal interest, and this will 
perhaps excuse my reference to it. I cannot resist the 
conviction that the foundations of marriage, by which 
I do not now mean marriage as known to our laws, are 
laid far deeper, than, and before, all human governments 
—all civil suciety. 

The evidence of this is two-fold—first, in the very 
constitution of mun as revealed through all time, and, 
second, in such historical evidence as we have bearing 
upon the origin of the marriage relation. Let me cen- 
sider the latter first. In an old historical work which 
I have in my possession, a work the more to be relied 
upon that it bears the ineffaceable stamp of a divine 
origin, a work that for this reason has more importance 
than any other or all others combined, I find it deliber- 
ately stated that “‘God made man in his own image— 
male and female created he them.” What may be the 
full meaning of these declarations, or what may be the 
conditions of that final existence of the Supreme Being 
alluded to in the Bible, it is not given to mortals thus 
far to know—probably it never will be in this world— 
but it would be saying what no one 1s warranted in 
saying, that the image referred to by God was a moral 
one wholly. 

Accepting the Bible account as a description of facts 
as they occurred—and I fully comprehend, but by no 
means deprecate the sneer that some men will indulge 
at this point—it is in evidence that the marriage relation 
was a fundamental fact and incident of that state of 
purity and innocence which existed in the Garden of 
Eden, The command to nmultiply and replenish the 
earth was given before as well as after the fall, ani 
was predicated of a state of purity and holiness, as well 
as of all subsequent conditions of life. Sin modified 
these relations, it did not originate them. * Children 
would have been born, had there been no sin, but their 
birth would have been attended with pleasure, not pain. 
But I am aware that the great majority of men will be 
influenced less by this process of reasoning, than by 
that which the world unites to consider mure strictly 
inductive, and I hasten to consider, therefore, my first 
proposition, to wit, that the very constitution ot man 
through all time, proves that the foundations of marri- 
age are laid deeper than human governments or civil 
society. In examining these foundations we may see 
cause to suspect that these final conditions of the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being, have a most forcible bu- 
man analogy if not a human expression. It is an in- 
contestible fact that man in his isolated condition is an 
imperfect being. Aside from the question of the cun- 
tinuance of the race man has natural affections or ca- 
pacities of loving. These affections cannot be centered 
upon himself, but must be upon something external to 
himself. This something cannot be other than a per- 
son corresponding to his own moral, spiritual and iutel- 
lectual qualities, and that something must supplement 
his own inherent personal deficiencies. It could uot be 
a thing—an animal, merely—it must be a person. Wo- 
man finds herself in like circumstances, she is an im- 
perfect being in and of herself. Marriage, for ber as 
for man, is a necessary condition of comparative com- 
pleteness. But this relation, valuable us it is, indis- 
pensable as it is indeed to human happiness, is incum- 
plete until children have become the truit of it. No 
man’s affections, or woman’s affections, can be properly 
developed until a marriage of affection has taken piace, 
nor then until the presence of children has sanctified 
it. To draw out and develop human affection is, by 
this trinal existence of the family, the apparent intem 
tion and meaning of the Supreme Being as a meaus of 
re-establishing man in the image of Gud in which he 
was originally created. This intention of the Almighty 
is defeated often enough to engender duubts in sume 
minds, it must be admitted, but the design of the insti- 
tution is, we cannot but believe, entirely such as has 
been stated. A marriage of affection on the part of 
one man to one woman, and the concentration of these 
affections upon children, the fruit of such connection, 
is a necegsary condition of human society, if that so- 
ciety is to be elevated, refined, and, using theological 
language—redeemed. But it is said that all marriages 
are not marriages of affection. What then? Wherea 
misconception has been discovered in this respect, the 
design of children appears to be to correct the mistake 
of the parents, and if the parents are at all actuated by 
proper motives towards one another, such is likely to 
be the effect. Indeed it need never be otherwise. For 
the most part the husband and fatier can have his fam- 
ily relations precisely such as he pleases to have them.. 
There is no woman living, if her husband is such that 
she can look up high enough, but will be governed and 
controlled by her husband. Under such conditions she 
can not help herself—it is an absolute law of her ex- 
istence. But she must look up, not down; and sbe 
must be able in virtue of the high character and integ- 
rity of her husband, to look up all the time, and not at 
times feel that she has occasion, as many women un- 
fortunately are obliged to do, to look down, down, so 
far that she fancies she has no husband at all, and 
gropes around in her darkness and confusion of judg- 
ment and mind for that support and society which her 
instincts tell her so truly she is entitled to. I have no 
patience with those men who complain that their homes 
are not what they wantthem. Women are less in fault 
in this matter than men. Women will be true when. - 
men are noble aud honorable. Women will be chaste 
when men are yirtuous. Women will love truly and 
contentedly when they have anything they can love. L 
am not surprised that many men, and even many wo- 
men, think otherwise ; and just at this point lies the 
great need of temperate discussion. So many marriages 
are unhappy, through ignorance or otherwise, that it is 
not surprising that the very foundations of the institu- 
tion itself are questioned. 

What the writer has said is addressed chiefly to those 
who are open to the suggestions of reason, but to those 
who deliberately violate the fundamental conditions of 
marriage. To the latter I have nothing but stern de- 
nunciation to administer. There are crimes which can 
neither be explained nor defended, crimes tbat sur- 
pass all others in the criminal calendar. Whuever ti- 
fies with human affection, as expressed in the marriage 
relation, trifles with the i of God himself; as we 
firmly believe, and there is abundant evidence, that He 
watches with a jealous care over this divine institution, 
and metes-out His wrath to offenders in no measured 
way. 
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THE FRENCH MIRROR. 


BY M. GILBERT. , 














FRENCH mirror, which hung in a grand parlor, 
thought itself the most important thing in the 
world. ‘If I should tell all I know nobody would be- 
lieve me,” it said; and traly it had so much to say that 
at last no one did believe it. 

“The lady of the house admires me very much,” it 
repeated to the Marble Slab, but the Slab returned cold 
looks for an answer, and the French Murror declared 
it hard-hearted. 

The French Mirror was one of those unhappy beings 
that are never content when alone. Company it must 
have, else it wore a very long face. All day long the 
parlor was darkened, and then the French Mirror 
looked blue enough, and declared that it did not know 
what daylight was made for ; but at midnight it bright- 
ened up, and smiled at the gay Chandeliers with their 
many gas-lights. 

‘“*T am a true artist,” said the French Mirror; “1 
can make things look twice as beautiful as they really 
are.” The Chandeliers were annoyed at that, and they 
whispered among themselves, ‘‘ The French Mirror is 
an egotist;” but it was their nature to flatter, so they 
smiled back at the Mirror, saying that it made all things 
bright by its presence. 

** Indeed,” nodded the Mirror, ‘‘ although I am bright 
naturally, I know that I owe not a few of my most 
brilliant reflections to such friends as you. Yes, I have 
wit, but I have also a heart, and I will tell all the world 
of your worth.” 

Thus the Mirror lived on for some years, doleful by 
days, and gleeful by night, flattering others, and flat- 
tered in return. One dark morning in the chill Decem- 
ber, the French Mirror, contrary to its usual habits, 
indulged in a pap. ‘* What a crash!” said the Mirror, 
in its dream. ‘‘ Ob! the world is coming to an end, or 
something awful has happened. But what care I so 
long as-I hang safe on my nail? Besides, there is no 
truth in dreams.”’ 

But the crash was no dream. The Mirror woke to 
find itself on the floor, shattered into a hundred pieces. 

“Phere,” cried the Mirror, “I have always said 
there was no good in sleeping, and now my views have 
turned out correct. If I had clung to principles this 
would not have happened. La! I am all shaken to 
pieces and my nerves are upset. But I shall recover in 
time. My! who would have thought I had po little 
strength in me? but then, beauty and strength seldom 
go hand in hand.” 

‘*A pretty show you make,” said the Chandeliers, 
indignant at being waked up; for they always slept in 
the daytime. 

“Do you really think I am as pretty as ever?” asked 
the Mirror, all ina tremble for fear they would say 
‘‘No.” But they did not even deign to say ‘‘ No.” 
They merely made faces and shut their eyes again. 
Then the Mirror began to talk to the Carpet Roses, but 
the Roses seemed as deaf as so many nummies. That 
made the Mirror‘ groan, for before its misfortune it had 
held its head high above them, and very glad had they 
been to be noticed at all. ‘‘ Well, the lady will take 
my troubles to heart,” said the French Mirror. ‘‘ As 
for the rest of you, you are without feelings.” 

‘‘ Humpb,” said the Slab, which stood as stiff as a 
poker, *‘I said long ago you would come to nothing.” 

‘“¢T haye not come to nothing yet,” retorted the Mir- 
ror in arage; ‘‘and even if I had, misfortune is not a 
crime.” 

‘¢ We shall see who is right,” said the Slab pompous- 
ly, and as it spoke the lady entered. She stood aghast, 
and clasped her hands. ‘‘She is bemoaning my fate,” 
said the Mirror, and the thought made it so happy that 
it laughed all over its face. But the next moment the 
lady clapped her hands. ‘‘Oh, 1am so glad. Now 
George must get me a new fashioned one. The ugly 
old thing!” Sherang for the servant and straightway 
ordered that the fragments should be swept up and 
thrown into the refuse barrel, 

‘*T told you so,” said the Slab, and the Mirror was 
too heart-broken to reply. It moaned to itself, ‘‘ Ah! 
this is an ungrateful world.” When it bid farewell to 
the scenes it so long had adorned, not one of its former 
friends wished it goodbye. In truth, since it no longer 
made a respectable appearance they were ashamed to 
be seen speaking to it. 

Into the refuse barrel the Mirror was cast head fore- 
most. Covered with confusion, and sadly stunned, it 
lay a long time quiet enough; but at length peeping 
around, it recovered its assurance. 

‘““What do 1 see? A pretty pass, truly! In what 
contemptible company have I fallen? Do you know 
who lam? Make room, I say, make room!” 

‘* No, we don’t know who you are,” said the Ashes. 

‘« Well,” began the French Mirror, in a haughty tone, 
quite forgetting its fall, ‘Iam a Parisian. I am from 
a very high family. You may have heard of my father, 
Monsieur de Grand.” 

‘* Not we,” said the Ashes; ‘‘ we have never, heard 
of him.” 

**Tt is all the same,” cried the Mirror ; “it is not to 
be expected that you should know things out of your 
own line. My father was court-philosopher in his day. 
The king consulted him on aj] important occasions, 
and, I may say, the queen and princesses . adored . him. 
Ob, he had de l’'esprit /” 

** What is del esprit?” asked the Ashes. 

““What ignorance!” exclaimed the Mirror, glad to 
show how superior it was, ‘‘ De l'esprit is de U esprit. 
It is that which you may see in my countenance.” - 

‘** Yes, now we know,” said the Ashes. 

‘* And inherit my father's de V'esprit,” continued the 
French Mirror, ‘Without flattering myself I may 


say I am of a reflective turn. Therefore, make room 
for me, make room, Isay! Oh, the vile dust! I can 
scarcely get my breath. Ob, to think I should he 
elbowed by such as you!” 

** Don’t call names,” said the Ashes; ‘‘ that is in bad 
taste. One can’t make room where there is none. If 
you yourself would go down a little lower we should 
all be more comfortable.” 

**Go down lower, indeed!” cried the Mirror; ‘‘I 
will do no such thing. I was made to be aloft, and 
aloft I will be.” 

**So were we made to, be aloft,” said the Ashes, 
“*We have swung in mid-air, and sung in the sunshine 
many aday. ‘Those are times to be remembered; but 
we accommodate ourselves to circumstances, and don’t 
complain. When we get in a tight place we make 
ourselyes as comfortable as we can, and are thankful 
we have any place at all. Since changes must come, 
the best way is to accept them gladly. Who knows; 
this change has brought sorrow, the next may bring 
joy? ‘Hope ever,’ is our motto.” 

‘*T should think you had need to hope,” 
Mirror, eyeing its companions with scorn. 
pitiful wretches you are! You have sung in the sun- 
shine! Sunshine, indeed! I hate sunshine. It was 
never permitted to intrude where I was bred.” 

‘* Poor Mirror,” whispered the Ashes, but the Mirror 
was so intent on rising that it did not hear them. By 
dint of a great deal of impolite pushing it at last suc- 
ceeded in getting topmost; and haying comfortably 
settled itself, it looked up to the sky with a scowl. 

** And that is the heavens! Well! it is a very gray- 
looking object. One might as well be dead as to be 
doomed to such gloomy reflections.” 

But now the sky, which had all along been covered 
with dense clouds, suddenly brightened. The clouds 
rolled far to the westward, and the sun shone in its 
glory. The Mirror found itself in a blaze of light 
such as it had never known before. It trembled half 
with delight, half with fear. 

‘* What is this that is coming over me? 
burning up! No, it is only the happy change I am 
undergoing. Oh, I am being transformed! Ob, I am 
brightness itself! Iam glorious! Would that the en- 
vious Slab could see me now. I have come to nothing, 
have I? 1 have come to this—to be more brilliant than 
all the Chandeliers in the world put together.” 

The French Mirror bent itself with vain-glory, 
looked up to th® sun and said, ‘‘ That is only the re- 
flection of my brightness!” But as the Mirror thus 
wickedly claimed the honor due to the sun, a maid ap- 
proached and threw a whole basketful of kitchen 
refuse into the barrel. ‘The light of day completely 
shut out, the Mirror lay in darkness, sweating under 
the horrible load it was compelled to bear. It pushed, 
it threatened, it raved. All was vain. Not a breath 
of air could reach it, not a ray of light. 

‘* Make room! make room!” cried the Mirror. ‘I 
won't be pent up here ; I want to get out to the sun- 
shine.” 

‘* How now !” murmured the Ashes at last. ‘ Will 
you never be quiet? You are bruising us with your 
cruel thrusts, and all for nothing. We have done you 
no harm.” 

“IT dont care,” said the Mirror; ‘‘get out of my 
way, then.” 

“Yes,” said the Ashes, ‘‘ you care for no one but 
yourself, and that is the reason you are always in trou- 
ble.” 

‘** You would be in trouble if you had your eyes put 
out,” said the Mirror, impatiently. ‘‘ Here, a minute 
ago, I was the happiest being in the world, and lo! all 
at once I must be buried alive! If tbat isn’t enough 
to make one lose all patience, I don’t know what is.” 

“Tt is not so bad as being burned alive,” said the 
Ashes, “‘and that is What we have had to undergo.” 

‘*T wouldn’t be burned alive,” cried the Mirror, ‘‘And 
I won't be buried alive.” And again it struggled with 
all its might to get free. 

** Don’t you see,” said the Ashes, “‘that you might 
as well take things quietly? Some one else than your- 
self has put you here, and some one else alone can take 
you out. If it were not necessary for you to be buried, 
you would not be buried. Think of that, and take 
comfort.” 

‘*That's poor comfort,” growled the French Mirror. 

‘* Well,” said the Ashes, “‘ that depends on how you 
look at things. We did not find it agreeable to be 
burned ; but then it would have been very selfish in us 
to refuse to be burned, when we knew that that was 
the best use we could be put to.” 

‘*] won't listen to you,” said the Mirror. ‘I know 
I can be put to a better use than to be buried alive.” 

‘*But,” said the Ashes, ‘‘don’t think of self all the 
time. Sometimes one can be happy only in forgetting 
self entirely, and such a time perhaps has now come 
to you. Others suffer for us, and we must suffer for 
others in return. The world was made for us, but we 
must also remember we were made for the world. We 
must give as well as receive. We all have our ups and 
downs—” 

**T won't have any downs,” interrupted the Mirror. 
‘““T was made to be up all the time.” ; 

** We don’t know,” said the Ashes ; ‘‘ but, since you 
are down, doesn’t it seem as if you were made to be 
down sometimes? There are dark hours as well as 
bright hours in every life, but dark or bright, the most 
blessed are those spent in making others happy.” 

“Vd rather make myself happy than, anybody else,” 
said the Mirror. ‘‘ I'd) rather’ live for myself than 
others. Nobody cares for me, and I'll care for no- 
body.” 

‘*But somebody does care for you,” said the Ashes. 
** Reflect.” 

‘*T won't reflect, except I may reflect in my own 
way,” cried the Mirror, angrily. Then the Ashes said 


said the 
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Oh, Iam 





no more, for indeed they knew not what else to say. 





The Mirror sought again and again te work its way 
upward; but it only sank lower and lower, and at last 
gave up in despair. 

‘*T shall never see the sun again,” it moaned. 

‘* Be patient and wait,” whispered the Ashes; but 
the Mirror, worn out, had fallen fast asleep. A few 
days later the refuse was emptied in the corner of a 
field. Though it was winter, no snow lay on the 
ground, and the sun shone bright. 

‘“*There,” said the Ashes, ‘‘we are free at last.” 
Some went sailing on the wind, and some nestled close 
to their mother Earth. ‘‘Oh! some time hence,” said 
they, ‘‘from us shall spring fair flowers, or waving 
grass or grain. Happy are we!” and they nodded 
kindly to the French Mirror, which lay motionless. 

**See the glad sun,” said the Ashes. ‘‘Oh, how 
bright! how glorious!” But the French Mirror had 
looked its last. It was dead—dead. The golden rays 
fell on bits of common glass. 





FROM THE AUGUST MONTHLIES. 


Memorigs oF Diokens.—There was a particular dog 
in Washington which he was never tired of delineating. 
The first night Dickens read in the Capital this dog at- 
tracted his attention. ‘‘ He came into the hall by him- 
self,” said he, ‘‘got afgood place before the reading 
began, and paid strict attention throughout. He came 
the second night, and was ignominiously shown out by 
one of the check-takers. On the third night he ap- 
peared again with another dog, which he had evidently 
promised to pass in free; but you see,” continued 
Dickens, ‘‘ upon the imposition being unmasked, the 
other dog apologized by ahow! and withdrew. His 
intentions, no doubt, were of the best, but be after 
wards rose to explain outside, with such inconvenient 
eloquence to the reader and his audience, that they 
were obliged to put him down stairs.” : Life 
behind the scenes was always a fascinating study to 
Dickens. ‘‘ One of the oddest sights a green-room can 
present,” be said one day, ‘‘ is when they are collecting 
children for a pantomime. For this purpose the 
prompter calls together all the women in the ballet, 
and begins giving out their names in order, while they 
press about him, eager for the chance of increasing 
their poor pay by the extra pittance their children will 
receive. ‘Mrs. Johnson, how many? ‘Two, sir.’ 
‘What ages?’ ‘Seven and Ten.’ ‘Mrs. B., how 
many ?’ and so on until the required number is made 
up. . . . . There were certain books particularly 
hateful to him, and of which he never spoke except in 
terms of ludicrous raillery. Mr. Barlow, in Sandford 
and Merton, he said was the favorite enemy of his 
boyhood and his first experience of a bore. He bad an 
almost supernatural hatred for Barlow, ‘‘ bezause he 


was so very instructive, and always hinting doubts with pg 


regard to the veracity of Sinbad the Sailor, and had 
no belief whatever in The Wonderful Lamp, or The 
Enchanted Horse.” Dickens rattling his mental cane 
over the head of Mr. Barlow was as much better than 
any play us can be well imagined. ~ «, - Ab Was 
his mission to make people happy. Words of good 
cheer were native to his lips, and he was always doing 
what he could to lighten the lot of all who came into 
his beautiful presence. His talk was simple, natural, 
and direct, never dropping into circumlocution por 
elocution. Now that he ‘is gone, whoever has known 
him intimately for any considerable period of time will 
linger over his tender regard for, and his engaging 
manner with, children; his cheery ‘‘Good day” to 
poor people he happened to be passing in the road ; his 
trustful and earnest ‘‘ Please God,” when he was pro- 
mising himself any special pleasure, like rejoining an 
old friend or returning again to scenes he loved. At 
such times ‘his voice had an irresistible pathos in it, 
and his smile diffused a sensation like music. When he 
came into the presence of squalid or degratied persons, 
such as one sometimes encounters in almshouses or 
prisons, he had such soothing words to scatter here and 
there, that those who hed been ‘‘ most hurt by the 
archers,” listened gladly, and loyed him without know- 
ing who it was that found it in his heart to } ee 80 
kindly to them.—James F. Fields, in Atlantic Monthly. 


Dioxens anD Disragii.—As a painter of character, 
Mr. Dickens was exactly what Mr. Disraeli is not, and 
was not exactly what Mr. Disraeli is. In this respect, 
as in most others, they were direct opr osites. For Mr. 
Dickens’s personages have a vitality and a seeming 
reality that, when we consider what they are, is amaz- 
ing. For they are most extravagant caricatures ; often, 
too, not the caricature of a whole man, but, of one trait 
or eyen trick of a man, as all caricatures are apt to be. 
Most of them, nearly’all of them, are such creatures as 
never did exist, and could by no possibility exist. Sam 
Weller, for example, the personage who first made Mr. 
Dickens known the world over, is@ mouster, ag mon- 
strous as those human forms with wings that we call 

s,sor those horses with long spiral horns growing 
from their foreheads that we call unicorns. He is mon- 
strous and impossible in two ways ; first, from within, 
by the law of his own being, which would not, permit 
such a development as must have produced the crea- 
ture Dickens has shown us; next, from without; the 
conditions of life would restrain and repress such a de- 
velopment, even if the germ of itexisted. So of Dick 
Swiveller, Mrs. Nickleby, Quilp, Betsy Trotwood, Mr, 
Micawber, Captain Cuttfe, and so forth, including 
nearly every eeagreeny Biber that range of character 
that is peculiar to 


extravagant and exa, than any that John Leech, 
or even Richard Doyle, drew for Punch’s pages. And 
extravagant to absurdity as we know them to be, even 
while we acknowledge this; how real they seem ! Mon- 
sters,although they are, they are living monsters. We 
do w.them. Sam Weller, Mrs. Nickleby,;Captain 

e, Sairey Gamp, live in our memories, creatures of 
flesh and blood, more real than half our ances ; 
while Mr. Disraeli’s nages, Who are no more im- 
possible than many of our dearest and dallest friends, 
are 80 lifeless that bn rsd out of our memories with- 
out giving us the preliminary trouble of dropping them 
or going to their funerals.—Richard Grant ite, in 
the Galazy. 


Awerioan Timiprty.—The varied methods by which 
foreign audiences ex their feelings—their dissent, 
approval, dissatisfaction, sympathy, praise, or condem- 
nation—are to us, in the main, an unknown language. 
We never cry “ Bravo!” or venture upon a hiss; we 
have no ‘‘Hear!” “ Hear!” with its*‘hundred mean- 
ings; we cannot condemn bad acting or rid ourselves 
of = plesfoem bore. Pad og ie get the on in our 

ublic meetings may y as long as 

coat though each oné of his wretchéd hearers not 
atall wish to ‘hear him talk. ‘We do not venture to 
‘“‘scrupe’” down the instfferablé speaker; we sit quite 
at his mercy, and have po alternative but to hear him 
or to go, eves thpngn we ee set ee 
hearing the good speaker who is to. ar the last 
bore has finished. An American sud mee 


. Dickens. He was mainly @| pepe, 
caricaturist, and his written caricatures are far more: 


ence has but three! ; : 


ways of expressing its feelings—the cheer, the laugh, 
and the percussive, applause.of the hand or boot-heel. 
We have abandoned that invalusble method of criticis 
the hiss. We sit helpless and silent in our theaters tbe. 
fore whatever acting our managere ¢hoose'to inflict 
upon us, and pass po judgment, Our audiences wait 
dumb as oysters, and look for their opinions in the 
next morning's newspaper. This timidity enters equalty 
into our affectional and intellectual Ife ae well a8 opr 
affairs, We have the narrow idea that all open-expres- 
sion of sentiment or emotion is unmanly. . We ls 

at the Continental demonstrativeness: ‘Once when 
Jules Favre, the Freach lawyer, hed finished an 
eloquent speech, Berryer ran, around the,table, and 
locked in each other’s arms, the two rivals kissed d 
hugged each other thus forten minutes.” Fancy Charles 
Sumner and Ben Wade exchanging kisses! 

Cox and Vallandigham joined in a like loving embrace! 
Yet this expression of admiration and respect for a 
rival was not childish, nor unmanly. Tt was the éx- 
pression of an infinjte generosity, of a large heart, of 
affection too deep for the eloquence of aset speech, 
Men never embrace each other in America; they are 
timid about even the courtesies of the street, and seldom 
raise their hats to¢ach other in saluting. Lovers are 
ashamed to betray in public the least glimpse of senti- 
ment ; but this is le8s from true delicacy than from that 
crude bashfulness which belongs equally to the boyish- 
ness of a national and of the individul character. . . . 
We forego the very douguet of life’s vintage; for we 


know nothing of expression.—7. M. Coan, in the 
Galazy. 


IpoLaTRY OF THE BaLtot.—Then, again, as regards 
that talisman, the vote, we have but one answer to 
make. We do not believe in magic. We have a very 
firm and unchangeable faith in free institutions, founded 
on just principles. We entirely believe that a republi- 
can form of government in a Christian country may’ be 
the highest, the noblest, and the happiest that the 
world has yet sven. Still, we do not believe in, magic. 
And we do not believe in idolatry. We Americans are 
just as much given to idolatry as afy other people. 
Our idols may differ from those of other nations ; but 
they are, none the less, still idols, And it strikes the 
writer that the ballot-box is rapidly becoming an object 
of idolatry with us. Is it not so? Prom the-vote alone 
we expect all things good. From the yote alone we 
expect protection against all things evil, Of the vote 
Americans can never have too much—of the yote they 
can never haye enongh. ‘The Vote is expected by its 
very touch, suddenly and instantaneously, to produce 
miraculous changes; it is expected to make the foolish 
wise, the ignorant knowing, the weak strong, the frau- 
dulent honest. It isexpected to turn dross to gold. 
It is held to be the great educator, not only as regards 
races, and under the influence of time, which is in a 
measure true, but as regards individuals and classes of 
men, and that in the twinkling of an eye, with magical 
rapidity. Is it entirely true that the vote hag 
necessarily and really these inherent ical powers of 
id education for individuals and for clades of men, 
fiting them, in default of otber qualifications, for the 
high responsibilities of suffrage? Alas! we know only 
tov well that when a man is not already honest and just 
and wise and enlightened, the vote be holds cannot 
make him so. We know that if he is dishonest, he 
will sell his vote ; if he is dull and ignorant, he is mis- 
led, for selfish purposes of their own, by designing 
men. regatds man, at least, the yote can be too 
easily proved to be no talisman. It is very clear that 
for man the ballot-box needs to be closely guarded on 
one side by common-sense, on the other by honesty. A 
man must be endowed with a certain amount of educa- 
tion and of principle, before he receives the vote, to 
fit him for a worthy use of it.—Female Suffrage, iin 
Harper's Monthly. : 

FENgLON 48 a Totor.—In 1689, a happy event for 
the world of letters occurred in the appointment of 
Fenelon to be the tutor of Louis, Duke of Burgundy, 
the son of the Dauphin. He applied -himself tochis 
new task with untiring and conscientious deyotion, 
and the account of his manner of fulfilling it is plies 
ingly interesting. His first care was to study well the 
character and disposition of bis pupil. The. reguit.ef- 
this investigation was anything but encouraging. Tp 
Duke of Saint Simon, who wis Well acquainted with 
hey prince, states that he was naturally stubborn, 

ughty, and unkind: He was with strong 

sions, and fond of every sort of animal a: 
tin. His temper was so Violent that fn’ his fits of rage 
it was dangerous to attempt to contro! bir: é woul 
tear and break whatever came to,bis hands, and be car- 
ried away by such outharsia of fur teat hie life seemed 
to be really in dangér}’ He was fond of thé pleasures 
of the table and of the chase, naturally eruet; and’ brit- 
ful of a pride that led him to look upom Other menae 

ects of usefulness and amusement, rather than jas 
ngs equal to himself. Such was the pupil confided 

to 'the care of (Fenelon ; and under his wise anil ga 
gridance the headstrong, selfish, and cruel. boy beeame 
nd, generous, modest, and remarkable for ect and 
uiling self-control: The besetting’sin of the young 
‘to’ 


we of temper alwdys hard 


ak 
into open reb ou, 8 i 
been'‘able to contro) him. © 
recting anes is fulb:of 9! 
direct attac punishments, seeking, by gentle re- 
monstrance and good-natured raillery, to Tea the bo: 
into being ashamed of his fatilt. When there was a 
prospect of being listened to, he weold miake use’ of 
aviry paation tnd eepeilinn his vere he tredine 
ap on, and explaining his re 
iligsrations Tikely to be ' unde on ah ee 
Semetimes he yielded without remonstriiice; 
avoiding all recourse to authority or personal influence 
unless he was well assured that it would prove | 
ful, ‘The litle work ‘known as ‘Feneloh's Fables wea 
re) piecemeal, each fable being called'forth by 
some fault the prince com 108 for the. pur 
pose of helping him td remember some moral, t, 
wsid tending him gredually On ‘ti the system o: tani 
ments: his tutor . ptedi—J. W. Cummings, 4 
the! Catholic Wor! 
aise b bey ey Peg yy will-hear a bishop 
‘whisper to his neighbor, ‘‘ That. er, belongs to 
Spanish fainily ations. Hea cilner Sq 
She amy ra hér ancient colonies of 
South America, or Mexico, or Cuba.” How does we 
‘know? He forms judgment Dot, meget dram the 
little green tuft ‘you see on the crown o: tne ieaeney 
birettum, or cap; but from’ fis’p ion. 
He will detect tbe bis 
sound of gus, and hi i 
pecuifarities of utteran 
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will adopt for the nonce the Roman style of 
CO eeetatlOn ; but nobody isdeceived. Jacob's voice 
. recognized, though he tries to clothe his words in the 
form of his brother's. It is almost impossible for an 
Iuslian bishop to make a speech without a formal intro- 
duction and peroration, either because of his respect 
for his hearers or for the great classical masters. He 
may protest he will be brief, but that word has a rela- 
tive meaning. But it must be admitted “that, for deli- 
cacy snd refinement of thought, for fecundity of ideas, 
and clearness of exposition, some of ‘the Jtalians have 
m been surpassed. . . . Never was more ty 
manifest in any deliberative assembly. A single glance 
at the Council in session, from one of the side galleries, 
would at once impress the beholder not only with the 
majesty of the spectacle, but also with the mutual re- 
spect which the,members exhibit toward each other, 
and the patient attention with which the speakers are 
listened to, often under a trying ordeal of several hours 
continuous session, As for violent scenes, there have 
been none, except in the imagination of some corres- 
pondents; nor bantering, ner personalities ; nor ¢ol- 
lisions between the presidents and speakers. Since the 
commencement of the discussion on the present schema, 
upward of sixty fathers have already spoken, only one 
of whom was called to order—and he at the end of his 
discourse, because, in the judgment of the president, 
be had broached a subject foreign to the debate. . . . 
Dr. Manning’s reputation as an English speaker is estab- 
lished wherever the English language prevails. His 
Latin oration in the Council, which was but three 
minutes shorter than that of his eminence of Dublin, 
exhibited the same energy of thought and the same 
discriminating choice of words which are so striking a 
feature of his-public discourses. Dr. Manning has a 
commanding figure. His fleshless face is the personi- 
fication of asceticism. His sunken eyes pierce you as 
well as his words. He has a high, well-developed fore- 
head, which appears still more prominent on account 
of partial baldness, His favorite, almost his only ges- 
ture, is the darting of his fore-finger in a sloping direc- 
tion from bis body, and which might seem awkward in 
others, but in him is quite natural, and gives a peculiar 
force to his expressions. His countenance, even in 
the heat of argument, remains almost as unim assioned 
as a statue.—Correspondence of the Catholic World. 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 


HERE is a latent obstinacy in every person, even 

the most timid and gentle, and nothing wakes it to such 
active life as sarcasm or ridicule. Criticism given in that 
spirit blinds the recipient to whatever of justice there may 
bein the censure; but there are very few things which de- 
serve more gratitude than friendly, krndty criticism. An 
honest mind will rejoice to meet such a spirit, and, examin- 
ing the reasons for the censure, will gladly make the needed 
corrections; or if a careful review fails to convince us of the 
soundness of the criticism, we should earnestly ehiaro to 
make a clearer and more satisfactory statement ofthe points 
objected to. Weare conscious of much help derived from 
the friendly opjections made to some of our statements, and 
though sometimes we think the critic mistaken, and cannot 
yield the point, yet we find great advantage in it, inasmuch 
as it compels, us to examine very cautiously, and give the 
reasons for the faith that 1s in us in more definite manner. 
We therefore tender thanks for all. 

One ‘* hopes. we will give plain receipts, adapted to per- 
song of limited salaries.” As we hope The Christian Union 
finds a home with all classes, of small and large salaries 
alike, we must endeavor 80 to divide our “ talks” as to give 
8 portion to all in due season: 

One thinks ‘‘ fewer words, short and comprehensive re- 
ceipts’” would be more satisfactory. Another wishes we 
would be more definite, going more into detail, giving the 
most Mibuté directions; ‘‘ remember we are beginners, and 
want to. be taught the A, B, C of housekeeping.” | 

The first is doubtless an old housekeeper, knowing twice 
as much as we do, at whose feet we would willingly sit and 
take lessdtié! “Phe last is probably ** & young thing,” as she 
says. To such we are‘sent; and will try to rake every rule 
and direction as plain and definite as possible. 

& lady writes: “TI hope Mrs. Beecher will not counsel us 
to be to neat; for as far as my observation gees our women 
are’in danger of wearing themselves out with needless 
work,” 

If from early childhood a habit of neatness and precision 
in all things has not been thoroughly established, when 
womanly cares usurp the freedom of girlhood, and the neces- 
sity of faithfal superintendence, or active labor, demands a 
Wise usef time, it will take months ‘to uproot ‘the evil of 

carelessness, to learn how many precious hours are wasted, 
by throwing things “anywhere,” because'you are in a hurry, 
apd-heve’so much todo. That is just’ the very reason. why 
every article, however trivial, should be put at once in its 
owt tue place, ard nowhere else, the moment it leaves your 
had. It takes time and “patient contimuance in well- 
doing’ to learn this lesson; but once learned’no money 
could. it-of you. ‘‘ Ine hurry just- now and-ean't stop.” 
Will you not be es much, perhaps, more. in a hurry te-nior- 
row! And will it not seem very hard, and make yog¢quite 
impatient, to-morrow, to hunt ten or fifteen minutes for 
something you must have, but which you have throwBayou, 
know net where, to-day because of the hurry # If you ied but 
talten -a step, or raised your hand, you could have put the 
arti@lé exactly in the right place and never missed the | F 
But’ now deduct the few extra seconds, hardly 


you gui to-day, or think you gain, by tossing ‘Lranes , 


anywhere, from the time you will spend to-morrow in hunt- 
ing for it, and you will hardly believe how muth you, have 
wasted. ‘That was only one item—how many more’ juai 
like it were pilfering yourtime all day ? 

Look at the wastefulness.of careless, untidy habits, @nd 
hongstly estimate how much time—we will say nothing Here 
of money—is lost every day by them; then. maltiply the 
Wasted hours of one day by the number of days in # year 
sudany one will be surprised at the sum.total. | 
thatmeatness,and order of the strictest kind, Of in- 
creasing lebor,most.eertainly make it comparatively easy, 
audiheavy burdens light. - 

The absolute necessity of saving time, Of making each hour 
a8 long as possible; which we learned in earlier tife, conyi 
US, as llothing but practical exporieuce could have done, of 
the. wisdom of amother’s patient teaching, which. in e 
hood we theught too stringent. It is because we have tested 


give “line upon line and precept upon precept,” in onr en- 
| deavors to convinee young housekeepers of thts truth. 

We think with ourtriend, who cautions us against *‘ coun- 
seling oyer-neatness,” that eur women are in danger of 
wearing themselves ont by needless work;” but we differ in 
thinking that the danger lies not so much in over-neatness 
a3 in over-labor on worse than/useless things. Think of the 
aching backs, the tired chests, the smarting eyes, the hours 
of steady labor devoted tothe elaborate dress now in fashion. 
We refer more especially to those who cannot afford to hire 
this work done, yet.aacrifice health and peace that they may 
| join the worshipers of fashiou. Even the sewing-machipe 
cannot make this sacrifice an easy one. Indeed we are 
sometimes tempted to doubt if the sewing-machine is, after 
all, the blessing we are accustomed to think it. It certainly 
is, like many other good gifts, perverted. Look at the 
milea of ruffling and flouncing, the skirtsand overskirts, 
paniers and bows, * tier above tier,” that are required to 
make one dress—without the séwing-machine it would not 
be possible to disfigure the human figure in this monstrous 
fashion. All the fatigue and labo: of the strictest style of 
housekeepiog is as nothing compared to the toils and martyr- 
dom of the devotee of fashion. The oversight or actual 
labor for a well organized household brings peace and pure 
enjoyment, while the pleasures of fashionable lite are like 
the apples of Sodom. 

VAKIETIES OF CHEESE. 


Last week we gave some directions for making cheese. 
To those who depend on the market for their supplies it may 
be interesting and instructive to learn something of the 
variety and quality of that which is imported, as well as of 
the cheese manufactured in our own land. The pasturage 
of different countries, or sections cf the same country, bas 
a great influence on the quality and flavor of tho cheese. 

The Cheshire cheese is made entirely of new milk, warm 
from the cow, and ‘therefore retains alltbe cream, In Eng- 
land these cheeses weigh from sixty to one or two hundred 
pounds, made from the milk of large herds often numbering 
one or two hundred cows. They are thought to be rich in 
proportion to their size andage; but we have seen them in 
this country weighing not over twelye pounds, made from 
good grade cow’s milk, and Alderney’s, mixed, manufactured 
and cured with great care, that were equal to any brought 
over the waters. 

The rich, orange tint, both in English and American 
cheese, is given by annetto, marigold or carrots. We think 
the natural golden color of the milk, without any adultera- 
tion, is much richer. 

In some dairies the richness of the cheese is increased 
by clarifying beef suet and mixing it with the milk—a haz- 
ardous experiment—detracting from the pure flavor of the 
cheese, and risking speedy rancidity. 

Single Gloucester cheese is generally made of skimmed milk; 
sometimes of the night’s milk skimmed and the morning's 
milk warm from ‘the cow. Of course when made of all 
skimmed milk it is hard and dry, but when half skimmed 
and half new milk, if made with care and well cured, it has 
8 good flavor, and, for those who like a mild cheese, is quite 
as tempting as those that are richer. 

The Double Gloucester is made from new milk alone, thus 
securing all the cream, and if not injured by over much ren- 
net or scalding, is the most generally acceptable ot any va- 
riety. It is rich, but mild, and cats smoothly without crum- 
bling like the Cheshire. 

Stilton cheese is one of the richest kinds. The cream of one 
day's milk is added to the warm new mulk of the next. In 
England they are made in a deep hoop or vat containing from 
eight to ten pounds, and are not considered of proper age for 
the table till two years old. Little blue spots through the 
cheese, not at all like those on common moldy cheese, is the 
test of ripeness. We have seen them made ina two quart 
hoop. They require very careful handling, and are very fine, 
we think more agreeable at a year old than when left to the 
age that epicures love best in clieese. 

The Cottenham cheese is a variety cf cream cheese, manu- 
factured in Cottenham, near Cambridgeshire, that is consid- 
ered supérior te the Stilton, as the herbage upon which the 
cows feed gives the milk a peculiar fragrance. 

The Parmesan is made in seyeral parts of Lombardy. It 
Asquite celebrated. , Many suppose itjis made from goat’s 
milk, but it is simply frour cow's mil skimmed. The mea- 
dows of the Po are tioted for extremely rich herbage, and the 
peculiarities of ex tuiegau cheesp are Owing in part to 
this, together with the fidde of Manvfactaring it. Half the 
milk to be used is allowed to stand sixteen hours; the other 
half but six. It is then, heated and coagulated in a boiler, 
and broken up fine withotit removing,|by sticks with cfoss 
wires; then sealded’oueemor¢ till the curd has separated 
from the whey and become.quite firm; It is then taker’ out, 
drained, salted; Aud pegaded. The best. Parmesan cheese is 
kopt four years before cutting. 

Cheddar i ‘shuilay tothe Parmesan; but very little of 
the best quality.is now made, and that which is generally 
imported for it is inferior. 

The Dunlop is one of thé best Scottish cheeses, made only 
of new milk, but there ismothimg peculiar in the mode of 
making it. 

A pegaiiarly rich cheese in Lincolaghire'is known in Lon- 
don as New cheese. It is made wholly from cream, or some- 
times morning’s milk, warm from the cow, is used, and the 
eréath of the day before added to it. jit’is made quite thin, 
pressed getitly two or three times, them left to ewre for a few 
days, when it is ready to be sent to market forimmediate use. 
It is greatly esteemed fon sgating with*radish and salad: 
This “Cheese is’ easily 7 in any family when sufficient 
cream can be-gpafed: Stir in @ tablegpoonful of rennet to a 
pint-et,wWerm qgesm ; when’ the card is ‘set,’ spread a cloth 
over @ sieve atid lay the.curd ipto it to stand fortwenty-four 
hours, when it: may be put into a small hoop, @ wet cloth 





, pand & Asi ort top, to pregs and drain ita little, and in 


The Swiss cheesé bas & peculiée favor atid richness, which 


varieties are mottied sand bighly figvored by the bruised 
tai vac GF thi itot. 7m 

In Sage or. Green eleese the eurd is colored and flavored by 
bruising the fresh green leaves of sage, marigold, parsley, of 
corn leaves, and mixing with the curd. Among the Romans 
it was customary to” flavor with thyme aud other sweet 
herbs. bord 

Cream Chegse, i simply cream dried sufficiently to be cut 
with a knife.’ Green rushes are plaited or sewed together 
aad laid on the bottom of the hoop, which must have holes 
all through it for the whey to run 


pot rashes or Indi n.deaves.is put o.top of the cheese so 
that it may be turned“wiyyout handling. Phe cheese should 
not» be more that>an-inel'tewn inch gud axhalftinex. The 
thinner it is made the sepber it ripens» It is now 





how wonderfully order and neatuess lighten labor, that we; 


kept in a warm placé for 4 few Mays to sweat or ripen, but it 


ig 


can be gained only from the mouttain pastures. Some | 





requires totich care and good judgment, as too great heat or 
cold is injurious. 

In Thuringia Gnd Saxony a cheese is made of five pounds 
of the best potatoes, half steamed, pulverized and reduced to 
a pulp and well beaten and mixed into ten pounds of sweet 
curd; alittle salt is added, then it stands three or four days, 
and is again thoroughly broken up and kneaded and then 
pressed into little baskets for the whey to drain off, then 
made into balls and dried in the shade. They keep well, 
and improve with age, and are said to excel in flavor the 
best cheeses made in Holland. 

We are indebted for much intormation respecting foreign 
cheese to Webster's Encyclopedia of Domestic Hconomy, & 
very useful and valuavle work for alphousekeepers. 











Scientific & Sanitary. 








\ANNON.—Parrott guns are no longer held in 

/ esteem by military authorities. They are very liable 
to burst. As is well-known the breech is reinforced by 
clas ping upon it a broad ring of wrought iron expanded by 
heat, as the blacksmith puts his tireson the wheels of a 
wagon. When the band is cold it binds the gun with a tight 
grasp, but the insuperable difficulty is to get an exact adjust- 
ment asto size, for if the band in cooling contracts too 
much around the gun it will crush it inand thus greatly 
weaken it. A great many small guns are made for purposes 
of amusement, for Fourth of July occasions, and for yachts, 
and it is a matter of grave importance that they should be 
so made as to be safe. The simple firing of a charge of 
powder, without any missile, ought not to strain any well 
cast gun, unless it is so rapidly fired ag to become heated. 
Gun-metal, which isa bronze made of 90 parts of copper 
with 10 of tin, isa much safer material than iron, because 
in case of an explosion it will only rip open, ard will not 
fly into pieces which make so much havoc if an iron gun is 
burst. We were witnesses last week at the explosion of a 
brass piece, however, which flew into many fragments. On 
examination it was found that the brass was made with zinc 
instead of tin, a very important difference because zinc is 
very brittle. Another element of weakness in guns is in 
pernicious forms which are given for the sake of elegance. 
There should be no unevenness of surface, no sudden de- 
pressions or elevations of surface at sharp angles, as when 
ornamental rings are cast or when the breech is made thicker 
than the muzzle. Rings should be avoided, and the transi- 
tion from a part of less diameter to one of greater should be 
gradual andeven. The trunnions should join the gun with 
a sloping surface rather than atan angle. Experience in 
the military service has shown that cannon are far more apt 
to buist at points where the surfaces are uneven, or modi- 
fied by angles, than at any others; the reason being that 
such parts cool differently from the rest and destroy the 
homogeneousness of the mass. These facts are worth 
knowing and keeping in view by those who purchase and 
use guns for civil service, while accidents are so common 
and disastrous. 

Heat anv Heattu-—The protracted heat is a great 
strain on the health. Thirty-five deaths from sun-stroke in 
New York is the tale of one day; various diseases follow in 
train, making a sad catalogue of sufferers. Great care should 
be exercised in protecting the head against heat fiom the 
sun, in avoiding fatigue, in paying attention to the first in- 
cursions or hints of disease, and in moderating mental exer- 
tion. The effects fall upon the nervous centers and there- 
fore any intense absorption of the mind should be very par- 
ticularly avoided. The French minister is supposed to have 
lost his self-control through the great excitements which 
came upon him in a climate of far greater heat than he had 

been accustumed to. The natural tendency of a tropical 
climate is to lower the intellectual activities, human nature 
thus adjusting itself to the conditions. When a “spell” of 
tropical heat is on us we should take warning and diminish 
for the time labors which, under cooler circumstances, 
would not be considered onerous. 

ELRoTROPHOTOMICOGRAPHY.—Science is making such 
rapid progress that it outgrows entirely the limits of Eng- 
lish vocabulary, and has no time for the proper condensation 
of itsterms. Yet the above word, however awkwardly it 
looks, is not so bad a hieroglyphic, especially as it covers a 
marvelous history of perseverance and skill behind it. 
Rendered into plain English, it means the art of photograph- 
ing objects as magnified by the microscope, by the help of 
electrical light. Col. Woodward, of the Army Sargical 
Department, has greatly distinguished himself in this 
department of experiment, producing many wonderfal pic- 
tures. Finding that sunlight, for the high illumination re- 
quired in such work, brought many inconveniences, he has 
introduced electrical light to great advantage. 

Wine’ Motron.—M. Marey has been exhibiting be- 
fore the French Academy some machines of his invention 
for illustrating the flight of the pigeon and that of the cock- 
chafer. “He tinds that the extremity of the bird’s wing in 
flight describes motion though a simple helgx, while with 
the insect th: extremity travelsthrough a series of lemnisci, 
or figure-ef-eight forms. 


Miscgttany.—It is estimated by Mr. Chipman that 
if one-half the known silver lodes in Mexico were worked, 
as they should be, by modern machinery and with the skill 
which science and practice impart, the product of silver and 
gold would reach $1,000,000,000 annually, and employ in 
various ways 10,000,000 of people.—The obstacles to the 
construction of a canal across the Isthmus of Darien seem 
to be so great, according to the results of the United States 
survey, that the most eathusiestic promoters of the enter- 
prise are giving it up. There are, however, still other points 
north of the Isthmus, where it is possible that an inter- 
oceanic water transit may be found practicable.—Coffee is 
now adulterated in the berry by introducing fictitious berries 
nicely imitated in clay. They are fortunately not deleteri- 
ous, but the imposition is none the less rascally. The cost 
of making them is less than the cost of importing the real 
article.—The bones of a mastodon larger than any yet ex- 
humed have been discovered in California.—In examining 
the sun, whose spots are now so interesting, some observers 
have noted certain bodies in very rapid motion across the 
disc, which they were inclined to look upon as meteorites. 
It turns out, however, that they were only locusts crossing 
the line of vision. We are reminded of a picture which was 
once drawn representing below an astronomer all absorbed 
with a new discovery through his telescope; above was the 
roof of a piazza on which two cats were jfighting, the tail 
of one of them, with far all bristling, stretched over the 
eaves and crossed the télescopic field to the amazement of 
the ardent -observer.—Refrigerating and ice-making ma- 
chines are much talked of about these days. Ice can be 
manufactured at $3 a ton, according to the Scientific Ameri- 


Horticultural. 
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SOIL FOR PEACH TREES. 


PpEACH trees are remarkable for their ability to 
flourish on soils of the most unpromising character. 
While they by no means object to a heavy and rich soil, they 
will grow and bear fruit on a gravel bed fifty feet deep; in 
fact it is said that if they are properly treated they will give 
equally good returns with their roots in sea-sand ori n potter’s 
clay. ‘Trees are now growing in New Jersey on poor loo s 
gravel of unknown depth, which are twenty-five years o 
and produced a fine crop of delicious fruit last year, and 
promise to do equally well during the present season, It is 
therefore a matter of some doubt as to what is really the 
best soil. As a general rule it is safe to say that in most 
parts of the country the probabilities are in favor of a clayey 
soil, with good drainage, rather than one which is very light. 
Certainly young trees will grow faster and better in sueh a 
soil than in gravel or sea-sand, and we know of trees whose 
vigorous old age testifies that a moderately rich soil is by no 
means detrimental to successful peach culture. It is, how- 
ever, equally certain that the peach is marvelously adapted 
for growth where almost all other fruits fail; and so long as 
New Jersey sand sends us such an abundant annual supply 
of peaches we will say nothing against the peach growing 
properties of the particular kinds of silicate and gravel found 
within the limits of that State. 
LAYERING ROSES. 


The soil must be well stirred about the roots of the 
plant, then select a strong and healthy shoot, strip off the 
leaves for a few inches and cut the stem in a slanting direc- 
tion, just below an eye, so that the stem will be about half 
divided and the cut will be half an inch long. Press the 
shoot where it is cut intothe ground, fastening it with a 
forked stick so that it will be held two or three inches below 
the surface, and cover it with the earth. The Chinese who 
are famous cultivators of roses—and, by the way, perhaps 
they will come into competition with our gardeners as well 
as with shoemakers—perform this operation during August, 
and after cutting a slit as directed above, place a pebble in 
the cleft to keep it open, and tie a handful of fresh, green 
roses around the eye. The mossis kept constantly moist, 
and roots soon shoot forth into it, when the counection with 
the parent bush can be severed and the la):: removed or 
potted at once without removing the moss. ‘i'Lis method is 
said to be safer when the plant operated upon is a choice 
one. Care must be taken to keep the layer well watered 
until its roots are sufficiently advanced to draw moisture 
from the soil. 


a 


4 CHEAP HOT BED. 


Take three ordinary soap or candle boxes, about 18 
inches long by 10 to 12 wide. Knock out the bottoms of 
the boxes, removing the nailsso that they will fit closely 
one on the top of another. Diga hole deep enough to bring 
the upper edge of the top box on a level with the surface of 
the earth, place the boxes therein and tamp the earth gently 
around them. A sunny situation in the yard or garden 
should be selected. When the boxes are ready fill the first 
with fresh stable manure, and inthe second place 3 or 4 
inches of earth, allowing space enough between the earth 
and the top of the box, to set in a pot or basin, and leave 
several inches above it; pourin a bucket or two of water 
and set on a piece of glass, which should be just the size of 
the top of the box. Let the mixture ferment two or three 
days, then fill flower pots with well washed yellow or 
silver sand (the latter best) and putin theslips. Whitewash 
or smear with whitening, and water the under side of the 
glass; setin the pots and cover tight. The sand must be 
kept damp or the shps will be apt to die. It is well to set 
out several slips of a kind in order to insure success with 
some of them. 

IMPORTED AND NATIVE INSECTS. 


The American Entomologist has the following para- 
graph, which we quote as of interest to farmers as well as to 
horticulturists: 

‘‘The Hessian fly was imported almost ninety years ago; the 
wheat midge about half as long ago; the bee moth at the begin- 
ning of the present century ; the codling moth, the cabbage tinea, 
the borer of the red currant, the oyster shell bark louse, the pear 
tree flea louse, the cheese maggot, the common meal worm, the 
grain weevil, the house fly, the leaf beetle of the elm, the cock- 
roach, the croton bug, and the different cloth and fur moths, at 
periods which cannot be definitely fixed. Even within a few 
years the asparagus maggot has become naturalized in New Yerk 
and New Jersey, whence it will no doubt spread gradually west- 
ward through the whole of the United States. The rape butterfly 
(Pieris rape), which is the most grievous [pest to the cabbage in 
Europe, was introduced some eight or ten years ago, and has 
been gradually spreading from Quebec, Canada, as a center, and 
will in time feed its way west, unless preventive measures are 
taken ; and only a year ago the larve of a certain owlet moth 
(Hypogymna dispar), which is a great pest in Europe, both te 
fruit trees and forest trees, was accidentally introduced by a 
Massachusetts entomologist into New England, where it is 
spreading with great rapidity. Other insects of a less injurious 
nature might be mentioned.” 

— Amenrioan TasTE FOR Fiowers is thus eulogized 
by the London Floral World: ‘In the interesting report 
given by Mr. Ford, our Secretary of Legation at Washing- 
ton, on the condition of the industrial classes in the United 
States, he notes the fact that in the State of New York the 
number of florists does not fall far short of the number of 
bakers.” The trade of a florist, he goes on to say, is a very 
Temunerative one in the United States, the Americans being 
particularly fond of flowers. It would be no exaggeration to 
state that more bouquets are made up in a single month in 
the city of New York, than in the course of a whole year in 
the city of London. This is perhaps a trifling exaggera- 
tion, but Mr. Dickens said yery much the same thing in 
writing of his American experiences three years ago, so. that 
it is evident that our love for flowers is sufficiently conspicu- 
ous to attract the attention of foreigners. We have noticed 
of late a growing tendency on the part of men of all classes 
to decorate their button holes with a miniature bouquet of 
flowers. Perhaps it is a proof that our pereeptions of the 
beautiful are increasing, and at any rate we are glad to see a 
taste for flowers becoming a recognized American trait. 


— Tux Common CRANBERRY, a8 an Ornamental house- 
plant, is by no means to be despised, and is really superior 
in beauty to many varieties which are held in higher estima- 
timation by floriculturists. It is an evergreen and will grow 
in pots, requiring but little care and holding its berries until 
the flowers of the next crop appear. The best soil is a cold 
black muck, which should be kept moist so as to induce the 
plant to fancy itself in its native swamps. A top dressing of 
white sand tends to preserve moisture in the muck and pre 
vents the growth of the weeds, which are a great pest where 
crapberries are cultivated on a large acale, 
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of the Week. 


—Among the private claims approved by 
the last Congress was one granting $5,000 to 











From Wednesday, July 20, to Tuesday, July 26. 
HOME. 


—With the adjournment of Congress our 


news from Washington necessarily becomes 
comparatively meagre. The President has gone 
to Long Branch with his family, and has been 


followed thither by the irrepressible army of 


office-seekers who can only be restrained by the 
most summary measures. The newly appointed 
Consular Agents were to-day assigned to their 
respective districts by Secretary Boutwell. Mr. 
Keim oversees the Consuls in China, Japan, the 
East Indies and the coast of Africa. Mr. Arm- 
strong takes the Continent of Europe, and Mr, 
Dennis the British Islands. The books, ac- 
counts, aud gencral conduct of all consular offi- 
cers will be subject to the supervision of these 
agents. At present the news from the Indians is 
more pacific in its nature, and Red Cloud is be- 
lieved to have used his influence in persuading 
the hostile tribes to bear themselves more judi- 
ciously in regard to the whites. The Attorney- 
General, in view of the elections to take place 
duriog the coming fall, has prepared the follow- 
ing civeular to United States District-Attorneys, 
Marshals, aud Commissioners: 

Your attention is called to an act passed at 
the last session of Congress entitled an act for 
the euforcement of the bourteenth and Fif- 
teenth articles of the Constitution, a copy of 
which is herewith sent to you. The ninth bec. 
tion makes it your special duty to institute pro- 
ceedings against all violators of the act. You 
will) therefore, whenever you receive from any 
source ‘credibie information that tnis law has 
beew violated, take prompt measures for the 
arrest aud effectual prosecution of the guilty 
party. 

— A section of the Army Reorganization 
bill having repealed the law which required all 
orders to tne army to pass through the General- 
io-Chief, the various blanks and forms for gen- 
eral and special orders in use at the War De 
partment are being changed to correspond, and 
“ Head qusrters of the Army,” and “* By com- 
mund of the General-in-Chief” will no longer 
appear upon all the orders and circulars of the 
War Office. 


— The suicide of M. Prévost Paradol at 
Washington, on Wednesday, caused a genuine 
feeling of regret and sympathy throughout the 
country. The facts in the case render it pecu- 
liarly touebing even to the general public, 
while to his own family and immediate friends 
it must be indeed trying, It is only a few days 
since, with his two children, he left Europe in a 
State of avsolute peace. The first news whieh 
wet him on his arrival in New York was that 
the French and Prussian armies were conecen- 
trating aloug the Rhine, and that war, possibly 
a general war, was imminent. The transfer of 
ministerial powers, never trivial, was of course 
complicated by the new aspect of European 
affaus, and M. Paradol gave all his energies to 
WMusteriug the details of his new position. The 
physical weakness consequent upon a sea voy 
age, and the debilitating effects of the unprece- 
dentediy hot weather, in connection with the 
meutal anxiety foreed upon him by the duties 
of bis office, proved too much for a mind un- 
used to such pressure, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing he shot himself,.merely leaving a bit of 
paper vpou bis table on which he had written, 
“1 kill myself.” M. Berthemy, his predecessor 
in uffice, who was onthe point of sailing for 
France, returned to Wasdington on receiving 
the startling news, and has since been directed 
by telegraph from Paris to discharge the duties 
of minister until a successor arrives. 





— The existing European war—we base 
our assumption of its reality upon the reported 
skirmish near Forbach—interests Americans in 
the two foid character of spectators and specu- 
lators. In the former we can afford to look on 
and see the map of Europe altered with a good 
degree of philvsophical indifference, although 
aur sympathies cannot but be engaged on one— 
te wit—the Prussian side. As speculators our 
commercial; and especially our - agricultural 
classes are intimately concerned, and as affairs 
look at present a large class of farmers may find 
the mar.et for their produce greatly improved, 
while another class may, vemperarily at least, 
experience discouraging losses. In a general 
way these two classes may be designated as the 
Western and Southern planters. The bread- 
stuffs of which the former are such large pro- 
ducers will be largely and increasingly in de- 
mand as the war develops, while the cotton 
raised by the latter will come for the present 
upon a weil stocked market, and as the require- 
ments of war do not call for a great supply of 
cotton it is to be feared that the lately recovered 
prosperity of the South may receive a serious 
cheek. India and Egypt are now in the market 
with their cotton, but, other things being equal 
they are unable to compete with us -in the pro- 
dueti-n of this staple. They could never have 
acquired their present. importance as cotton- 
growers had it not been for the blockade of the 
Seuthern ports which for so long a time practi- 
cally stopped the American supply. We believe 
tbat our Southern States afford the best cotton 
lands in the world, and if this is so the war can 
ooly prove a temporary hindrance. The prospect 
for Eastern ship-owners is not very satisfactory, 
thanks to the stupidity or indifference which 
led Congress to neglect the opportunity given 
them by the President to do something for the 
revival of our merchant marine, There appears 
tq be no excuse for this neglect, and it may be 
many a year before another opportunity occurs 
to regain at oné move much of that which we 
have lost through the combined effects of war 


contemplated Indian hostilities while in cap- 
tivity among the Ogallala Sioux. The Tribune 
states the case as follows: 


It seems that Mrs. Kelly beguiled the tedium 
and flatness of life on the plains by literary pur- 
suits, writing letters of warning to threatened 
points, as well as friendly communications for 
herself and captors, and that she actuaily—this 
fair and subtle foe, this Greek in the camp— 
prevailed on those unsuspecting and magnani- 
mous captors to send or bear her important dis- 
patches straight to their destination. 


Such pluck and presence of mind certainly 
deserved handsome compensation, especially as 
the information afforded was of some real ser- 
vice. Another vote of Congress decreed that 
the sum of $5,000 should be withheld from the 
funds due the Kiowa Indians and employed in 
behalf of two children who were stolen by those 
Indians in Texas and held for some time in cap- 
tivity. Thesparents of the children were un- 
known, but it seems that while Congress was 
voting the money, and while Gail Hamilton was 
writing a romantic account of the affair, the 
Sceretary of the Interiorsucceeded in finding the 
relatives of the children, and now protests 
against thediveasion of the Indian fund from its 
properchannel. To add to the complication the 
children have been baptized Helen and Heloise 
Lincoln, in accordance with an act of Congress, 
and now it turns out that their real name is 
Fitzpatrick, and although their immediate rela- 
tives were killed by the Indians the children 
are said by the correspondent quoted above to 
be virtuously indignant at being thus arbitrarily 
despoiled of their family name, while their 
grandparents are able and willing to support 
them without encroaching upon the funds 
which, in the usual course of things, would go 
to the Kiowas or their agents. 





—A few weeks ago we gave a brief ac- 
count of the various methods proposed for 
equalizing representation and reforming the 
abuses which arise from giving the majority 
such absolute rule as it enjoys and abuses at 
present. The late vote in Illinois upon the 
new State Constitution has resulted in favor 
of an experiment whieh will test the adapta- 
bility of minority representations ina country 
like ours, and will we trust go far to ward solving 
some of our most puzzling political complica- 
tions. The scheme prescribed in the new Con- 
stitution is that which is known as cumulative 
voting. In each Senatorial district three mem- 
bers of the lower branch of the Legislature are 
to be chosea, and each elector may distribute 
or concentrate his three votes as he pleases. 
He may give one vote each to three separate 
candidates in the old ordinary manner; or he 
may give three votes to one favorite candidate; 
or he may give two of his votes to one candi 
date and one vote to another. This plan is 
founded upen the theory tbat in a district 
where, of two po.itical parties, one is in an 
acknowledged minority, that minority may be 
sure ef at least one representative provided its 
numbers are suflicient to entitle it to any repre- 
sentation at all. The danger is that in evenly 
balanced districts trickery which cannot now be 
foreseen*will be developed, and elections will be 
quite as corrupt as they are now. At best the 
scheme is an experiment which bids fair to re- 
sult favorably, but which may for reasons which 
have been Overlooked fail to sccomplish the 
good which is hoped for. At any rate no fairly 
tried experiment can be considered a failure, 
and if, in this one particular, the new Constitu- 
tion does not meet the expectations of its fram- 
ers, modifications can be made according to the 
light of experieuce. 


— Commencement Week at Yale has 
given the editors of the College Cowrant occasion 
to publish an unusually interesting number. At 
the Alumni meeting on Wednesday, and at the 
dinner on Thursday, much was said which will 
tend to shape the future course of the College, 
President McCosh, of Princeton, was present 
and spoke in a manner which showed an earnest 
and discriminating interest in the development 
of our American College system. At the 
Alumni dinner President Woolsey gave a re- 
sume of the work accomplished during the year: 
Farnum Halil and Divinity Hall have been 
built, Durfee Hall is building and will probably 
be finished before another commencement, and 
other improvements in buildings are in progress. 
The new halls are located with a view to form- 
ing a quadrangle surrounding the college green. 
The Sanscrit Professorship has received an en- 
dowment of $50,000, and a valuable Oriental 
library has been presented to the college. In 
addition to the intrinsic worth of these gifts 
they enable the college to retain the services of 
Professor Whitney, who stands at the head of 
American philologists, and who has been offered 
a professorship and 4 high salary at Harvard. 
The Alumni were not publicly informed whence 
these gifts came, but we think we are right in 
surmising that the generous donor is Professor 
Edward E. Salisbury. One teature of the meet 

ing was the presence of several Soutberners, 
graduates of Yele, whose remarks were received 
with great enthusiasm, and must, so far as they 
exert an influence, aid the cause of revonstruc- 
tion. We regret that no action was taken on 
the various suggestions made for a reform in 
the government of the college. Mr. C. G. 
Child, of Connecticut, and Mr. W. W. Phelps, 
of this city, spoke forcibly in fdvor of giving the 
Alumni a share in the government of the col- 
lege, but this year nothing will apparently be 
done toward making the desired changes. 
There is, however, every indication thatethe 
coming year will see the Yale University scheme 
set fairly before the public. Prof. Porter’s 

book on American Colleges, Prof. Dana's paper 





and proteetion. 


Mrs. Fanny Kelly for giving information of 


tion, which are somewhat stale when consid- 


Prof. Dwight’s article in the New Englander, 
are pretty sure indications of the coming reform. 


vanced since its establishmezt a few years ago, 
to the position which it now holds at the head 
of American Schools of Science, asks for pecu- 
niary aid, The graduates of this school have 
already saved the country millions of dollars in 
directing mining and engineermng operations, 
and‘now the school needs money, as its income 
is inadequate to meet the growing demands for 
inereased facilities for instruction. About 
$70,000 has already been subseribed, but more 
is néeded, and we do not know of any educa- 
tional project more deserving of an ample en- 
dowment than this, and when the scheme unit- 
ing the classical and scientifie courses is defin- 
itely adopted, we look with confidence to see 
an. institution well worthy to be termed an 
American University. 

— The summer of 1870 has now estab- 
lished its reputation as one of the warmest on 
record, at least in thiscity. The thermometer 
here has registered as follows during the week 
ending this day (Tuesday): 


Wednesday, 91° Saturday, 87° 

Thursday, 86° | Sunday, 95} 

Friday, 90 Monday, 95 
Tuesday, 94° 


On the Sunday preceding the thermometer 
reached 97°, which our rural friends must 
remember is considerably more uncomfortable 
than a temperature which marks 100 degrees in 
the country where the air has a larger p:opor- 
tion of hfe-giving principle than js the case in 
this crowded city. The deaths and casualties 
from the direct effects of the heat have been 
more numerous than ever before. In looking 
over a file of the New York Herald the unusual 
length of the list of deaths is especially note- 
worthy. On several days of the past fortnight 
more than two columns have been filled by 
these notices, and in glancing over the names 
one cannot but be impressed by the large num- 
ber of very old and very young persons whose 
deaths are recorded. The deaths announced in 
the Herald are mostly confined to this city, and 
the facts which we have noted seem to indicate 
that persons whose powers are either undevel- 
oped, or somewhat past their prime, are pecu- 
liarly liable to be prostrated by such excessive 
heat as we have experienced this summer. In 
the country the same rule probably holds good 
in aless marked degree, but every one should 
exercise great care, for in such a summer as this 
the system is very apt to give way almost with- 
out warning uuder any imprudent exertion or 


exposure. 
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—The war news is of such a character 
that the telegraph operators seem to find it diffi- 
cult to fill out the space which is allotted them 
in the daily journals. The alleged secret treaty 
between France and Prussia is the principal 
news of the week, although it is now positively 
asserted that an encounter between the hostile 
forces has taken place near Forbach. The affair 
seems to have been an advance on the part of 
the Prussians across the French line, They 
succeeded in breaking up a portion of a railroad 
near Metz, or leadizg in that direction, when 
they encountered a detachment of French chas- 
seurs and retired after a trifling skirmish. Each 
side makes the most of the affair in a manner 
which vividly recalls the opening days of our 
own war. Thus far no newspaper correspond 
ents are allowed with the French army, and as 
communication with Prussia is not very direct 
we may be denied the sensations of letters from 
the front. It is understood, however, that the 
Sun, of this city, has engaged Mr. Russell, the 
celebrated war correspondent of the London 
Times, as its ‘‘ special” at a fabulous salary. 
The French Emperor, whose departure for the 
front with the Prince Imperial has been tele- 
graphed from day-to-day, has not yet started, 
and now a rumor comes that he is detained by 
illness, Alarming reports coucerning his health 
have, however, been so frequent of late years, 
and upon the whole the Emperor has proved 
himself s0 unquestionably equal to any mental 
or physical exertion which was absolutely neces- 
sary, that we may fairly suspect the truth of any 
chance rumors to that effect. King William, 
of Prussia, on the other hand is already with 
his army, and now that so long a time has 
elapsed since the troops began to concentrate, 
we may assume that he is quite as well prepared 
for hostilities as is his adversary. The hostile 
fleets have not yet come into collision, and ac- 
cording tothe public auzouncements of both 
parties, neutral goods under whatever flag will 
be treated with the greatest liberality. In 
France volunteering continues, and presents of 
funds and supplies are constant'y received by 
the authorities, dnd measures are on foot for the 
formation of sanitary and other commissions 
for the care of the wounded. In Prussia a fast 
day has been proclaimed. 


— Itis perhaps to be expected that Ire- 
land, or at least Catholic Ireland, will sympa- 
thize with France in the struggle just opening 
on the Continent. Large meetings have been 
held in Dublin and Cork, and resolutions were 
adopted which were at least as disloyal as any 
whieh have beeu called out by Fenian proceed- 
iogs. In connection with the above'a French 
recruiting office is said to be opened in Mon- 
treal bya lately arrived agent, who has deposited 
$50,000 in one of the banks as a guarantee of 
his good faith, and if the reports may be trusted 
he has already obtained a number of recruits, 
most of whom are Irishmen. Our files of English 
papers are largely taken up with discussions 
concerning the early phases of the war ques- 





in the Courant on the University scheme, and 


The Sheffield Scientific School, which has ad- 


as showing the state of public opinion. Great 
activity prevails in the navy yards of Great 
Britain, and the Channel squadron has received 
orders to proceed to sea. It is to be united with 
the Mediterranean squadron at Gibraltar and 
will probably constitute a force of observation 
in the waters where naval operations are most 
likely to occur. 








FINANOIAL AND 


OOMMEROIAL. 





NEW YORK, July 2%, 1870. 


The Price of Gold, it is evident, cannot be kept 
up when there is a lack of exciting news from abroad. 
The rumored alliance of Russia with Prussia sent it up 
to the highest point touched during the present excite- 
mevt, but it dropped as soon as the rumor proved un- 
founded. This seems to show conclusively tat the 
* bull” movement is purely speculative, and while it is 
quite possible that the war may taise gold permanent- 
ly, the sudden fiuctuations based upon flying rumors 
are as much the work of cliques as was the panic of last 
September. 


The Stock Market naturally fell as Gold rose but 
to a considerable extent it failed to react, when gold 
once more declined. On Friday the decline was checked 
by heavy outside purchases made probably by specu- 
lators and by dealers who wished to cover outstanding 
** short” contracts. 


Government Securities have fallen toa point 
lower than has been reached in a long time. The for- 
eign Bankers have over sold the government market, 
and their purchases of gold have had much to do with 
advancing the premium. The return of our bonds 
from Europe is still a matter of uncertainty. France 
holds but few of them and Germany lacks the power if 
she has the disposition to send them tous. Moreover, 
the Bank of Berlin hasagreed to accept our bonds as 
collaterals for loans, which will have due effect in pre- 
venting hasty negotiations. 


The Foreign Exchanges are strong for sight- 
bills on London, the quotations being on a basis of 
1U0~@1105;, and at 110%@\11 for transfers by Cable. 
Bills for 60 days are 109% @10974. 


Quotations for the week ending July 26, 











High- Low- Clos- 

est. est, ing. 
American Gold Coin...cc.seess-se0e 123% 119 12034 
UO. B, C8 Oat Sh... ccccccccstccesccce 113 112% «11844 
U. 8. 5-20’a, Com "62.0... ccc. cccccces 112% 11075 109% 
U. S. 5-20's, Com "64....ccccccceeseces 100% 10876 10934 
U. S. 5-20's, Cou "G5 ...,..scccceneess 1O09}G 108'f 10934 
U. 8. 5-20's, Cou "67....... P 108% 1074g 108% 
U. S. 5-20’s, Cou '68.....cccccceseees. 1093G 108 10945 
G.8. 10-40 Com .....ccc-sccccsccsceess 106% 10635 107 
CG. &. 10-40, Reg....cccececssessceese. 106% 106), 10634 
U. S. currency 68......0..0e-seeeeeee IDG It 
N. ¥. Gent. and Hudson consol..... 955% 92% 93% 
N. Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip....... 99% 9134 88% 
Harlem...... scuaedaansaes caertaate, MS. Laie: ae 
Reading.........+6. Sea oe ae 
Gake Shore......+.+s00+e0- bbeee 8% ww 933; 
Northwestern ......e00--secccecsceeee 833g 82 83 
Northwestern pref........+-.. 85%, Sig B84 
Rock@Laland.....00-..cccsccceescoees LISHG | MOM 11234 
Milwaukee and St. Paul............- 614g 50K 59% 
Milwaukee and St. Paul pf......... 76% 5% 75% 
NZ. J. Central ....ceccccccsecccccsseee 10% 100 1003 
Pacific Mail... ccocccccssereodecerses Sh 30% «= 4055 





: New York, July 26, 1870. 
Receipts of Produce during the weck ending July 
25, were as follows: 









Cotton, bales 7,841| Peas, bush.. owt FW 
gga, bbls 3,'32 Beans, bush, 222 
Flour, bbis 248} Hops, es 52 

heat, wa 

Corn, bush. ..--416,508| Beef, pkas............ is 
Oata, bus sees en ees + -370y420|Crnt-meats, pkgs..... 844 
r -»..| Butter, pkgs......... 6,527 
:. 5/374| Cheese, pkes......... 37.716 
. 24,997; Tobacco, hhds.,..... 2.1%! 
SF ee nes.. 5.268 
450| Wool, bales........... 7,287 





utter—The market is very quiet and no crange 
i Oe nuted in the general wren be g but prices of State 
Butter are higher than last _— We quote: 


State firkins, fair to esevcceccceceds. Se GAS 

do Moe te fh et 
Western firkins. ordinary to prime, weeds s p 
State half-firkin tubs. good to fine, # B......29 @3i 
State Welsh tuba, tofine, # B........... 29 @31 
Western Reserve, firkins, # t......... rat 





Western, common brands, # ™ 


‘Yheese—A better demand for Cheese has prevailed 
finger. the week the market has been active. It 























closes however with less activity. Sales have been 
heavy during the week, mostly for export. We quote: 
State Factories, extra to fine, # D............. 4@14y4 
State Factories, fair to good # B...,....,.. «-12@13 
State Pact Ys BW... ........ pee. OGL 
State Factories skimmed, # D................ 4@ 8 
State farm Dairies ® B........................ 8@13% 
tou—Is a little firmer than it was early in the 
a. sales are for forward delivery, Olosing 
prices on Monday were as follows: 
= ae a Texas. 
i coccoonees: WO 53¢ 7 6 
Grain 17% i3* 18] ta 
Middling ..........+. 2034 21%; 
Good Middling...... 22 2 2256 22 





s— Have been forced on the market hy dealers to 
uotations 


rid of lots. arriving yn ed order, Our q 


are still given ‘* loss off.” We quote; 
State and Ley oe # doz 
Western fresh, # doz......... 
Canada, # doz.... ......0.++ 














r and Meal—The de d for Flour of all 
4 as been very light and prives' are “off.” We 
ote: 
au eet a TS ST eee 
xtra Western Shipping brands &c. ...... “6.398, 00 
Extra pub ikasteces tosses .7.0°@S.00 
Poor to fancy extra Missouri..............6,40@ 9,75 
Sonthern good ordinary to choice extra, . .7.25@10.00 
Ohio, round: bi shi 


Extra brands. .6 33@6.65 
Extra Ohio, trade and brands,...... Sore 
Extra City, shipping.......5.. 2... 5..0...0..6, 25 
Rye flour has been in light supply and good deman 
ranging from Pi i0es.O. for inf to very choice. 
bbl.; sales, 20 bbls. Corn meal has been inactive.since 
onr last, at $5,25@5,65 for Yellow and White Western: 
So for Jersey, and $6,15@6,25, for Brandywine 





Grain—Wheat is moderately active at date brt at 
reduced except for 












ices, ios, 1 and 2 
Springs uch of the Wheat which is now arriving is 
in poor condition. We quote: 
White Western @ buah........s.s00- see. $1,00@1,65 
Red and Serer Western, ® bush........, 189@ 1.56 
Ho 1 Got = | 4) — oahenabenenepeper +f i 4 
No. $8p mg, Da Be 
Amber State, in sore # buah............. 1,55@L56 
Corn has been freely offered ata lower range of _— 
om. Ws, ange ar ed Nesters as ae of 
ersey, Perninsylvan estern “ 
110. Rye is inactive at.$1,12@1.15 for State a, Wes: 


tern. Oats have been abundant but not muc 
mand. Poor to prime mixed Western are q 


Pro Pork is quiet and less . M da 
pane Wiaielan chiaay ie decent Weaunee 

Western M DDL 2... ..0.- sce ee cee BOO 1B 5@M_B 

Prime ten, 8 DDlenecscvnscsneceseseei 50 

Prime CObOs 0008 Coes ennegccacsece ope 

Beef has been steady and in better 


23, 50 
demand. We 


noted.ats9/is genius and high mechanical ability in ite 


00 | mechanicians. I think it just to denominate it 


ane 
































































































CATTLE MARKETS. 











MONDAY, July 2, 1870. 


Beeves—Reccipts for the week 7,268. The cattle 
dealers are having arun of bad luck. the heat combin- 
ing with an over suplpy to cause heavy losses to 
dealers. T ne has a marked effect also, and 
the market is quite depress d, The freight question 
a to be settled for the present at per car for 
thfongh stock from Chicago on the three routes, and 
$40 per car on the N. Y. Central from Buffalo, with $3¢ 
c] the Erie, landing on the Jersey side of the river,— 

‘e quote: 

Poor to medium cattle, ® B............20ss000.18 @IBy 
Medium to fair steers .... 2... ce. cece cee- ners + I4@IS 
Prime to extra bullocks.......... T ahente aie 16 @lt% 


Cows.—Receipts for the week 99. We note some 
improvement inthe price commanded by good milch 
7° We quote extra Cows $35@8110; common $3u@ 


Veal Calves—Receipts for the week 4,908 The 
receipts are lighter but no material change is noted in 
the market. We qnote prime Calves 10@llc; good 
Veal Calves 844@9%4c.; common Veal Calves 6@8c. 


Sheep and Lambs—Receipts for the week 35,403, 
Sales are siow and prices lower. We quote: common 
to fair Sheep, # ®, 41@4<c.; good to prime Sheep, 4@5c 
and extra Sheep, s@7}gc. Lambs, ® i, 6@10c. 


Swine—Receipts for the week 14,256. The market 
has been somewhat unsetiled in consequence of the 
war news and the fluctuating gold market. We quote 
dressed Hogs at 124 @123¢c. 2 





WHOLESALE DRY GOODS PRIOES 
OURRENT~—For the week ending July 26. 


Prints. 


Atlantic........00++++: 


Brown Sheetings 

‘ & 

American Star........— 
‘ . 


Shirtings. 
4—4 Atlantic A .......14 
“4 * 





amsutta woe ee wh BIG 
Adriatic 4—t Pacific extr 18, 
Lowells aed 44 - H, 
Arnolds 9 4—4 Appleton A 
Garner -103 | 4~ Indian Head 
American lle | 4—4 Cabot A 
Dunnells...... 1g | 4+ Broadwa 
Oriental .... ..... 104 | 44 Dwight 
Pe e. ys "= in. } ane ‘i ‘s 
-acific .. 2 in, r of 
Merrimack 113g om. 


Cocheco. .... 1236 | 

Amoskeag,mourning.10. | § 

Und’n & Sim 

son’s, mourn’g . 10@1034 

Spragues, shirting....103¢ 
q P 


in, 

in. Atlantic N 
80 in. Bedford R 
4—4 Atlantic L 





SERS 
SEE 






P . 
sss 
_ 
m7 


Bleached Cottons. | F 
$—4 Boot K..... ...0.. 9 
3—~4 Canoe .... .. 2.0005 $s 





Sl: Doses 
37-8 Thorn ike G......11 | 
in, Great F 3 
—1 N. Y. Mills....... 24 
i—4 Thorndike B.... 
14 Boot E........... 
i—4 Blackstone .......144¢ 
‘orestdale 







0. 50. 
Kennebec, 9-3. °°." ** 
Brown 





o 
Hamilton .. Clark*. oshe 
Ellerton N, 27 | WillimanticS ¥ 
anmk Bleached. .18 Willimantic.,.. 
Ellerton P.......0...2.233 





Mhicoper N........ ...- 286 








—— General yeegees Commi 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 





Pennsylvanian Investment. 


We direct attention to the announcement 
made in our advertising columns by Messrs. 
Litebfield, Dana, & Stimson, of the issue 
of Railroad Bonds by the Dunkirk and War- 
ten Ruilroad Company, Mr. Gay Presid: nt 
of the Oil Creek and Alleghany River Rail- 
road, not only speaks in confident terms of 
the local traffic which will be engendered 
by the new line, but states that his own Com- 
pany will, supply it with a large carrying 
business.. The development of the minera 
wealth and the consequent rapid increase which 
is taking place inthe population of this partof 
Pennsylvania, would point to this as a desirable 
investment. Our Brooklyn readers can have 
pamphlets and all information supplied by ap- 
plying to Mr. Rodman, of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company, Court Street, 

4 


> 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Interesting to Ladies. 


... “After trying the Grover & Baker and 
other machines, side by side, I purchased the 
Grover & Baker, which I have used new-for al 
most two years with entire satisfaction, both to 
myself and customers. I most earnestly recom- 
mend others who want a good reliable family 
sewing-machive to buy a Grover & Baker.” 
Mrs. Louisa Ireland, Milliner, Lewisburg, Pa, 
—_—— 
Facts for the,Ladies. 

John Sibley deposed: I must declare the 
Wheeler & Wilson to be the most: wonderfal 
and comprehensive sewing-mechanism ever put 
in the American market. It is the simplest as 
well as the most cunning in priveiple, There 


arrangement, and therefore it is mos¢ reliable 
and easy to keep in order. There isa directness 
of connection between the power and the re- 
sult, never found by me in the devices of any 
other inventor, and the mechanical resuite fol- 
low of the highest possible speed, quiet and 
easy movement, waich make it, a delight to 








ered as news, but very interesting and important 





one of the marvels of the age. 
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THE NEW GRADED, —_ 
Uniform Lesson—Sunday-School Text-Books. 


MIMPRISS’S Lessons on the Life of Christ. Harmonized from the four Evangelists. 
In Turkke Grapes, with Teacuer’s MANvaus for each grade. Providing a Uniform Lesson tor ihe 
whole School, but adapted to the various cxpacities of the different grades of acho'ars. 

The most CoMPLETE, THUROUGH and ATTRACTIVE Series of Lessons. containing many important Ne We 
FEATURES, and caleulated to meet the urgent demand for Improved Methods of Suuday-School lustruc- 
tion. An Improved and Cheaper Edition of the Fourth or Bible Class Grade now ready. 

A Cireular, with specimen pages and full description, sent free to any Address. Or a complete sct of 
the Lessons and Manuals, ineluding Bible Class Grade Sent post paid on receipt of $1 50. 


July 30, 1870. 


———— 





THE CHRISTIAN 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL. 


‘Too much praise can hardly be bestowed on Ap 
PLETON'S JouRNAL, the full merits of which is only 
| properly to be recognized in the monthly parts.’’— 
| EvENING Post, N. Y. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL, 


UNION 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, | 
Publish this day : 


I. 
ROBERTSON’S 
Life, Letters, Lectures, | 

and Addresses. | 


A New Triumph of Practical 

Scienc2—Aliment from the Rocks. 

All objections to the universal use of the 
gimentary Sca Mosse@ as a portion of Phecieg- 
ary of tbe civilized worl@, hare, it saems, been 
happily removed by the discovery of A hew ppo- 
cess of preparing them for culinary purposes, 
There never was a time when the ‘ Food Ques- 
tion’ was a more vita! question wich the masses 
than it is now. and we therefore regard this dis- 
covery as particularly opportune, 

The Irish Moss or Carrageen, and the Iceland 


and Norwegean Mosses, have long been known 
to contain a largeramount of nutritive gelatine, 
iv proportion to their balk and weight, than 
any other vegetable prodact of the sea or land; 
but the seeming impossibility of entirely pnri- 
fying them from all extraneous matter. and 
rendering them agreeable as an element of food, 
has hitherto excluded them, in a great measure, 
from onr bill of fare. This apparent im possi- 
bility has been overcome—experimental science 
overcomes almost every Obstacle, uow-a-days— 
and Irish Moss, purified, concentrated, and ren- 
dered an abs»lute luxury, as SEA Moss FARINeE, 
will hereafter be quoted as a tood staple in the 
market of the world. 





WANTED. 


A home for a motherless girl, perfeetly healthy, aged 
11 years, in an American tamily, where she can attend 
school and haye good moral and religions instraction, 

‘Address G, Bux 232, Lee, Berkshire Co,, Mass. 





STATIONERY, &c. 


PAPER & ENVELOPES, 


READY INITIALED, 


Any Letter, Stamped Plain or in Qolors, 


Prices per Quire, with Envelopes 
to Match: 

Rustic Letters, in violet, 75c, (water-lined French 
paper.) 

Rustic Letter, in lilac, 75e. (water lined French 
paper) 

Rustic Letter plain 40c. (water-lined French paper). 

Antique “ ** 400. 6 ' 

“Old English” Letter 40c. (ruled). 

Rustic Letter, 40c. ~ 

New Style Rustic Letter, plain .50c; (on rose tinted 
paper and envelopes, perfumed, ruled) 

They will be sent by mail promptly postage paid 
at the above prices. 


GEO. B.ROYS, 


Bookseller & Stationer, 
823 Broadway, N. Y, 


The Christian Union. 


For Sale every Thursday. 


SPENCERIAN | 
STEEL PENS 


Fourteen Numbers, 77 
fering in flexibility and fineness, ad- 


apted to every style of writing. 


Their Superiority «<- 
nowledged by all. Penmen. 





For sale by all first-class Stationers. 
8a Sample Card sent 
TO 
upon receipt of Twenty-five cents. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address 


by mail 





Life, Letters, Lectures, on Corintbians, and 
Addresses of Frederick W. Robertson, 
M. A., Incumbent of Trinity. Chapel, 
Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. In One Volume. | Large 12mo, 
840 pages, Cloth, $1 50. 

Uniform in size and price with the Complete Edition 

of ROBERTSON S SERMONS, just pub- 
lished by Hurper & Brothers. 


The publishers take pleasure in commending to pub- 

lic favor their complete Edition of the Life and Works 
of this gifted preacher, as more compact and neat than 
any other in the market, while its extraordinary cheap- 
ness puts it within the reach of many who have been 
herctofore prevented by their high price from possess- 
ing this author's life and writings. 
* Amore thoughtful, suggestive, and beauti- 
ful preacher never entered a pulpit; a simpler and 
braver man never lived ; a truer Christian never adorn 
ed any religious community. His life and death were 
vicarious, os he himself night have putit. He hved 
and died for others, for usall. The sorrows and ago- 
nies of his heart pressed rare music out of it, and the 
experience of aterribly bitter life leaves a wealth of 
reflection never more than equalled in the history of 
men.— orning Star (London). 

It shows usaremarkable man, and it gives us the 
means of furming our own judgment about him. It 
is not a tame panegyric or a fancy picture. The main 
portion of the book consists of Mr. Robertson's own 
letters, and his own account of himself, and we are al- 
lowed to see him, in a great degree at least, as he really 
was.— Guardian (London). 

It isthe life of a man who worked hard and died 
early. * * * These letters are in themselves a mme 
of intellectual wealth. They abound with mauy of his 
best ‘and most ripened though's on multitudes of sub- 
jects, political, literary, and scientific, as well as theo- 
logical. * * * A correspondence which now belongs to 
the literature of the country.—Moraing Star (London), 


II. 
JOHN: 
A LOVE STORY. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 


Author of ‘‘ Agnes,” “Chronicles of Carlingford,’ 
** Life of Edward Irving,” ** Brownlows,” &c. 


*" * 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


Some writers seem to have no power of growth ; they 
repruduce themseives with more or less SUCCERS. Kut 
others, who study human nature, improve instead of 
deteriora'ing. There is no living novelist in whom 
this tmprovement is so marked as Mrs. Oliphant.— 
London Press. 


IIl. 


DICKENS’S 





‘Speeches, Letters, and Sayings. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00.,| With a Sketch of the Author. 


138 & 140 Grand St., N. V.: 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
4 AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. &.H! T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 





——$———— em ——— ———- 


NEW PUBLICATI«¢ NS. | 


PRICE REDUCED! 


SPENCERIAN COPY - BOOKS. 


Reduction in Price. 
The retail price of the SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS 
has been reduced to FIFTEEN CENTS, with usual 
discounts to the trade. 


Robinson’s Mathematics 
Again Indorsed ! 
A IN CALTFORNTA ' 


AFTER A SUCCESSI'UL TRIAL FOR THREE 
YEARS of ROBINSON'S MATHEMATICS in the 
8chools of San Francisco, this famous Series hes been 
adopted, over great competition. for uniform use in 
Public Schools of California. Thus fiom 
California Robinson takes the lead. 


Maine to 


A New Book Added to the Series. 
JUST PUBLISHED : 
First Lessons in Mental and Writ- 
ten Arithmetic. 

This volume contains 180 pages, and is probably the 
handsomest Vrimary School book yet issued. No ex- 
nse either inthe drawing or engraviny of cuts has 
een spared to make its ilustrations as @tiract.ve and 
useful as possible. The book isintended four use in 
Primary classes where one book only 1s desired, and for 
this purpose it can have no equal. Now-ready ; 180 
pages, price 10 cts. Liberal terms for intxrodnctien, and 
suinple copies for examin ation. si 
The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive of 
Tie American Educational Senes of School an? Col- 
lege Text- Books. comprising tre titles of about Three 

undred Standard Works in Educational Literature, 
Muuiled free to any address. 

IVISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St... New York. 


THE LEADING CHURCH MUSIC 


Book of the Season! 


THE CHORAL TRIBUTE. 
Py L,.0, EMERSON, 


; 2 . 8 
The bestSacned Music Book ever written by the an- 
hor. Entirely ‘hew. Choirs and ‘-ongregations are 
Gclighted with it. Price $1.'0: $18.59 per dozen. 


Sample copies sent post-paid on receipt of price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 


» H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
AND 
! 
Dean Stanley's Sermon. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
[oF HAnrer & BRorners will send either of the 
above works bij mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States on receipt of the price. 


JUST READY. 


OLD AND NEW 


For August, 


Containing the First Part of 


Mrs. H. B, STOWE’S NEW STORY. 
Pink and WhiteTyranny 


CONTENTS—Old and New: Pink and White Tyran- 
ny: Northern Pacific Pailroad; She Writes (Chap. 
XIII.); Francis of Assisi; American Political Litera- 
ture: The Passion Play ; Chinese Transcendcntalism ; 
John Whopper the Newsboy (Chap. II.); At Last; 
Validity of our Knowledge} of God; The Fenian Cam- 
paign; The Examiner; Record of Progress. 


For sale by all Newsdealers. 
TERMS: Yearly subscription, $4; single numbers 35 
cents. Specimen number mailed on receipt of 35 cents, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


143 Washington St., Boston. 


BIBLE GUIDE. 
This chart is entirely new—an unprecedented com- 
bination of eon and very taking. Price 
$1.50. Agents wanted. 
J. BEARDSHAW, 
15 Laight St., New York, 


HEARTH AND HOME 
Hand-Book of Poultry, 


Embodying most that is of practical value in a $3 book. 
Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. Address 


PETTENGILL, BATES & 00, 


Publishers ** Hearth and Home,” 
37 Park Row, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS! 
Just Published. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as ap- 
plied to the DuTizs AND PLEASURES OF HOME. 

A Text Book for the use of Young Ladies in 
Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges y J CATHERINE 
E. BEECHER, and HakkiET BEECHER STOWE, 

One Vol. 12mo. 390 pp. trated. Price, $2.00 





Tilas 
Specimen Copies mailed to Teachers for half price* 


J.B. FORD & CO., Pubfisbers, 


}and Recreations of the People, Pictorial descrip- 





| times. All History analyzed from a new stand-point, 


| over 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 


‘Monthly Part, No. 16, 
Just Ready, contains 
FIVE WEELLY 


For JULY, 


NUMBERS, 


And, in quantity of material, gives double that of 
some of the Monthly Magazines, and over fifty per 
cent. more than that of the largest. In addition to 
which it contains A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING 
BY F. 0.0. DARLEY, and two large handsome 
Cartoons printed on tinted paper. 


The variety of enteotaining and instractive liter- 
ature, and pictorial illustrations, gathered in one 
part of APPLETON’s JOURNAL challenge comparison 
with any periodical of its class. 


Price ef APPLETON’S JOURNAL, Month- 
ly Part, 50 cts.; or $4.50 per 
annum, in advance. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL 
Is Published Weekly, and cons‘sts of thirty-two 
pages, quarto, each number attractively illustrated. 
Its contents consist of ILLUSTRATED PAPERS UPON 
THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS that pertain to the pursuits 


t ons of Famous LocaLitigs, Biographical Sketches 
with Portraits of Celebrities in Art, Literature, and 
Science, Illustrated Travels and Sketches of Adven- 
ture, Essays upon Literary and Social Topics, En- 
tertaining Papers on the many subjects that enlist 
the sympathy or pique the curiosity of intelligent 
mirds, and CHOICE FICTION, in the form of 
serial Novels and short Stories. Nearly every num- 
ber is accompanied by either 


A Pictorial or Literary Supplement, 
A Cartoon engraved on Wood, or 
A Fine Steel Engraving. 


Price,.10 Cents per Number, or $4.00 per Annum, in 
advance. 


Send for Specimen Number. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92, and 94% Grand S8t., New York. 


A New and Much-Needed Book. 


MATERNITY. 


A FOPULAR TREATISE 
For Young Wives and Mothers. 
By T. S. Verpi, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 


Dr. VERDI is a well-known and successful Homceo 
pathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific training and 
large experience. His book has arisen from a want felt 
in his own practice, as a Monitor to Young Wives, a 
Guide to Young Mothers, and an assistant to the family 
physician. It deals skillfully, sensibly, and delicately 
with the perplexities of early married life, as connected 
with the holy duties of Maternity, giving information 
which women must have, either in conversation with 
physicians, or from such a source as this—evidently the 
preferable mode of learning. for adelicate and sensitive 
woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense to 
the moat fastidious taste, the style of this book must 
commend it to careful perusal. It treats of the needs, 
dangers, and alleviations of the time of travail; and 
gives extended detailed instructions for the care and 
medical treatment of infants and children throughout 
all the perils of early life. 

Asa Mothers’ Manual, it will have a large sale, and 
as a book of special and reliable information on ye 3 
impertant, topics, ic will be heartily welcomed, 
Handsomely printed on laid paper; bevelled board 

extra English cloth, }2mo , 450 pages. Price $2.25. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of the price by | 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, | 
39 Park Row, New York. | 





GFNTS WANTED TO SELL THE 


“PENN LETTER BOOK,” 
For Oopying Letters without Press or Water. 


This Great Time, Labor and Money-Saving Invention 
is rapidly growing into favor wherever introduced : 
and none see it, but to praise its Simplicity and Con- 
venience, as it is only necessary to place the written let- 
ler under the copying leaf and rub with the hand. 

Price $2.2% and upwards, thus ee te a really in- 
dispensable feature of business within the reach of 
4sLL. Full directions for use accompany each book, 
and a skillful agent has only to show it properly, as it 
RECOMMENDS itself, and SELUS at sight. It is equally 
svitabie to Women as Men, and adapted to every kind 
of busin-ss. It does not{play out. as the first sale is 
only a beginning. For testimonials, terms, &., ad- 
dress P. GAKRETT & CO., 702 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.. or 128 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Book Agents Wanted for 
LADIES OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The Social History of the President's Mansion and 
its inmates, from Washington's adminis- 
tration down to the present time. 


Superbly illustrated on steel. To canvassers gen- 
erally and lady canvassers in particular, this book 
is confidently recommended by the publishers. Tor 
circulars and terms, address 

U. S. PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome St, N, ¥. 177 West 4th St., Cincinnati 
O.; 130 South Clark St.. Chicago, LIL; and 410 


Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
GENTS WANTED FOR G OD 
+ ~ nN : 
IN HISTORY. 


A grand theme, and the grandest book of modern 





the nations, An OPEN BIBLE 
6 other book like it. Approved by 


God rules amon 
in every land. 


The best terms to A gents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a sule in every family. Address, 
at onee, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. or 14” Lake St., Chicago. 


Book ACENTS WANTED.—\We want active | 
Agents in every township to sell our new and pop- 
ular book **Ten Yerrs in Wall Street.”? Just 
the book for thejtisi®s—raey. spirited: amusing and i- 
structive. tilled with illustrations, inéluding portraits of 
k. Jr. and others, and-endorsed 








Vanderbilt, Drew, Fir 


| by Chase, Boutwel!, Lossing. Saxe, Whittier, the Inde 


pendent, and a host of other distinguished men and in- 
juential papers. as one of tye most useful hooks extant. 
eelling from 10 todiacay. 15,060 sold 

Extra prolits given. Send fur circulars to 


are 
eeks 


Ageyts 


8 ! end 
39 Park Row, New York City. . | "WORTHINGTON, DUSTIN & CO., Hartford, Conn. | 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Religious Thought in England. From 
the Reformation to the End of the Last Century. 
A Contribution to the History of Theology. By 
Rev. Joun Hunt, M.A., author of An Essay on 
Pantheism. Vol. 1, 8vo, cloth, $5. 


“A more complete and faithful picture of English 
theology we do not know. * * * Here we have 
clearness, vigor, and originality of style, and an 
abundance of new thought. * * The views of 
a man who has not only studied his subject, but is a 
thorough master of it in every part.’’—London Stan- 
dard, 

Heroes of Hebrew History. By SAMUEL WIL- 
BERFORCE, D.D. Bishop of Winchester. Post 
8vo. Cloth, #2 50. 


“The Bishop of Winchester is never more happy 
than in portraying a great character as a whole. 


His rich treasury of language, his devotional frame | 


of mind, his far-secing vision, and his large-hearted 
charity, are all pressed into a labor of love, and con- 
spire to make this yolume of no ordinary attrac- 
tion.” —John Bull. 
— > 
The Blunders of Vice and Folly, and their 
Self-acting Chastisements , 
HARGREAVES, author of The Possibilities of Cre- 
ation. Crown, &vo, cloth, $2. 


‘‘Only now and then do we lay our hands ona 
work so thoroughly interesting.’’—Literary World 
Biblical Studies. by E, H. Prumtre, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


“They display so remarkable an ingenuity, a 
learning so wide and varied, an acumen so keen, 
and they are such real and valuable aids to an intel- 
ligent apprehension of almost innumerable passages 
of Scripture, that it would have been nothing short 
of a calamity had they not been resoned from the 
oblivion to which magazine literature, unless repub- 
lished, is doomed.—Nonconformist. 

The Great Poem ofthe Vear. Rowerr Bu 
CHANAN'S new poem, THE BOOK OF ORM: 
‘THE BOOK OF VISIONS SEEN BY ORLM 
THR CELT.” By Rosert BUCHANAN, author 
of London Poems, &c. Crown 80, extra 
cloth, $2. 


“Mr. Buechanan’s genius has struck root intoa 
new form of life and_feeling—subtle, delicate, and 
marvellously fair.’'—Nonconformist. 


The “reator and the Creation; How Re- 
lated. By Joun Younc, LL.D., author of The 
Christ of History. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised and altered. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


Dean Alford’s Revision of the New Tes- 
tament. The New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, after the authorized 
version. Newly compared with the Original 
Greek, and revised by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. ‘Three editions: 


Crown 8vo edition, extra cloth, red edges.... $2 50 
Foolscap 8vo edition, cloth, red edges 
i8mo edition, flexible cloth 


The above are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
No. 416 Broome St., N. VY. 


Books for Summer Reading, 


WHITE AS SNOW. By Epwarv Garrett. 
author of Occupations of a Retired Life avd 
Ruth Garrett. 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts, 
“There is a quiet warmth of heart about these 
stories thit is very pleasant.”— Advance, 
SUMMER DRIFT-WOOD 
WINTER FIRE. Py 
12mo, $1. 


FOR 
Rose 


THE 
PORTER 


‘While there is no sickly sentimentality, nothing 


strained or over-wrought in this book, its purity 
and sweetness of thought, naturalness of expression 
and beauty of style will win for it the atiention and 
interest of many readers. No purer, sweeter, bet- 
ter volume, in ite way, can be carried to the moun- 
tains or the sea.”—Times. 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD. By Mrs. E. 
Prentiss, guthor of The Flower of the Family. 
&e. 2mo, $1 75. 

‘A capital book; itis so fresh. so spicy. so wo- 
manly, so thoronghly natyral, that it seems impossi- 
ble that it can be a fiction. To trace the growth of 
a perfect woman. is arare and pgecious privilege. 
—Spring ield Republican. 


JANET’S LOVE AND SERVICE. By Mar- 
GARET M. ROBERTSON, author of Christie on 
the Way Home, &c. 12mo. Cloth, $1 75; 
paper, $1 25. 

‘« Janet's life presents an example worthy of note 
and imitation. It is marked with many little inci- 
dents which try the faith and patience of one in her 
sphere of active service, and contains salutary Jes- 
sons of instruction for a numerous class of readers 
engaged in the ordinary avocations of life." —Chris- 
tian Observer. 


Sent by mail prepaid on reoeipt of price. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 


770 Broadway, cor. 9th St. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS’ 
Sacred and Sunday-School Music Books, 


AND 
Smith’s Unrivalled American Organs, 


87 Union Square, New York, 

Over two millions of his works in use in the Churches, 
Sabbath Schools, and homes of Europe and America. 
* New Hallowed Songs,” “Staudard Singer,” ‘Singin 
Pilgrim.” ** Fresh Leaves.” “ Pilgrim and Leaves, 
*+ standard Gems,” &c.. &c. The ** Singing Annual,” 
for Sabbath-Schools, containing nothing bit new and 
original music, will be published July Ist, 18370. Write 
or ca!l and hear or see the mos: popular Sunday-School 
Masic and Organs at 37 Union Square. 

N. B.—"* The Singing People,” a magazine devoted 
to congregational singing, is published quarteriv, at 50 
cents per annum. 


4ERALD OF HEALTH. 


For 35 subscribers and $70 we will give an Empue 
Sewing Machine worth $60. For $5 35 we will send the 
Herald and Weekly Tribune one year, or for 88 the 
Herald and American Agricuitnrist.— ‘ 
4:merican says: “It contains more sensible artic'es t 

n any other monthly that comes to our sanctum.” 
large, splendid steel engraving of 
ALEXANDER VOW HUMBOLDT 
Free to each subscriber for 1870 who sends $2. $2 a year. 
2 cents a num 


A 


By Jounx GEORGE | 


| BPORD & MEAD, Publishers, 


(Successors to M. W. Dopp), 


762 Broadway, N.Y. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


HEARTH 
AND 


HOME, 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
Rural, Literary, and Family Weekly, 
OF 16 LARGE HANDSOME PAGES, 
EDITED BY DONALD G. MITCFIELL,, 


Assisted by an able Corps of Associates in all Depart- 
ments. 

Send your addresses: also the addresses of any of 

your friends, and specimen numbers will be sent free 


to all. 
PETTENGILL, BATES & O0., 
37 Park Row, New York. 


— 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


“Songs of Devotion” 


Public and Social Worship, 
By W. H. DOANE. 


288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes. hand- 
somely printed on good paper. of conte Went 
size, and bound in cloth. Price, 75 cents, 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION” 


Contains Hymns, new and old. It has been prepared 
by W. H. Doane. of Cincinnati, the well known au- 
thor of “Silver Spray,” and of much of the most 

pular Sanday-Schoo! music now in use. Mr. Doane 
1as Lad the counsel and co-operation of the leading 
men in church and association work, and it is be- 
lieved that 


*““SONCS OF DEVOTION” 


will prove the most valu:ble Hymna and Tune Book 
for universal use ever published—the low price at 
which it is offered will bring it within reach of all. 

The first edition was nearly all sold at the ‘‘Inter- 
national Convention of the Young Mens Christian 
Associaion,” held in Jane, at Indianapolis bis 
Convention unanimcusly reeommeuded * Songs of 
Devotion” to ali the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in the country. The second edition is uaw 
in press and will be ready August Ist. 

A single copy mailed, post paid, to ary address on 
receipt of 75 cents. Don t fail to examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York; 


Successors to Wa. 6. Brappury. 


OUR NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
THE PALM. 


By (. M. WYMAN. 

The unprevedented circulation and popularity of the 
“Triumph,” coupled with a general desire for a new 
work of the same size. induces us to iasue this year our 
second Jarge hook of charch music—The Palm. 

In undertaking this work we have apared no labor or 
expense—and entertaining the belief that he who wou'd 
lead others in sa red song shon!d first feel the eptrit of 
sacred things himself, and that he who wou!d show 
others how to teach, should himeelf be an experience? 
practical teacher, we have great satisfaction in an- 
nouncing as the editor of the work, Mr. U. M WYMAY, 
of Boston, who is undoubted!y to day. the foremost 
man inthe convention work of New Mnglund. Price 
$150 single: $18 59 per doz. For sale by the trae 
generally. ROOT & CADY, Chicago. His. 


{ 





74 AT NEW BOOK you saw announced as nearly 
ready you can have soon as onblished by leaving 
rvour order at ROYS’ ROOKSTORK, 8% Broadway, 
first book-atore below Fourteenth street. Books of 
all the publi-hers sent, te collect on delivery (in the 
city). Books of different publishers sent together, 
prepaid, on receipt of their price. 





| ; 
| Back nnmbers -upplied. 
| office 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION for aale every ‘Thursday. 
Subscriptions recelved at this 


GEO B. ROS, Bookseller and Station#r, 
8? 


MOURNING GOODS. 


ODS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, JULY 25, 


Two Cases Black Crenadine 
Bareges, 
From 50 Cents per Yard Upward 
Two :Cases iTamise Cloth! and 
Wide Black Bareges. 


Extra Quality. 


One Case Biack English Crepes. 
Extra Quality. 


WITH EVERY VARIETY OF 


MOURNING GoobDs, 
At Extremely Attractive Prices. 


Broadway, Ath Ave, 9th ani 10th Sis, 


; 10 
~SUMMERTRAD Ec: 
MA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Unibrelids, MA 
MA RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and OY 
MA FANUY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, 
MA HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHLNG Goods, U 
MA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., 

R. H. MACY, 
Mth St. and th Ave. 


oY 
MA oY 


CORSETS FOR. TAR MILLION. 


THOMPSON'S. $1 25, $1.50. &1L75. and #2.00 BACH. 
FINE FRENCH CORSETS, The. to $5.00 
A LARGE STOCK OF CORDRTS, 6. BACH. 
100 DOZEN LADIES’ THCK'D SKIRTS, from 
to $2.00, 





The Scientific | 


Ww. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 





PRY GOODS. 
C. M. GRAVES, salesman st Messrs. H, B CLAF- 
LIN & CO’S, corner of Church aad Worth srrects. 
| New York, solicits the patronage of merchants de- 
| sirous ot purelasing Dry Goods it the most fayor 


wood t HOLBROOK, 15 Laight +t., New York | able rates. Inquire for GRAVES. 
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salir PECANS. Dunkirk, Warren and Pittshurgh }FOR THE FAMILY. YOU WILL FIND 
es RAILWA 
—A St. Louis mechanic sued his em- ‘ . . Seven Per Cent Gold Bond, 
ployer for $20,000 damages for the loss of a leg Indianapolis Bloomington Free of Income Tax. Interest payable ist December 
caused by ‘“‘ too high pressure of whisky in the 5 $1, ,000,000 FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pecur- 
engineer” of the establishment. ros York ayan Meee Sead “hors Duskine torWerraes wcie, omen 


—~ A Pennsylvania farmer states that he 
cured his daughter of the Grecian bend by 
pouring water on her and holding her out in the 
sun until she warped back again. 


— An Indiana paper makes the repulsive 
statement that a citizen of that State, who was 
divorced from his first wife several years ago, 
now employs her at $2 a week to do housework 
for his second wife. 


— James Parton is spending the summer 
at Old Peach Orchard, Maine. He is said to be 
rehearsing to attentive audiences of cows and 
horses his lecture on ‘‘ A Hundred Years Ago.”’ 
Good practice ! 


~~ A Niagara Falls man advertises: ‘‘ All 
persons wanting my wife to do washing or 
sewing from this date, are prohibited from 
bringing or sending anything to be washed or 
made without my consent.”” Where’s Susan B.? 


— ‘*Mamma,” said a little girl to her 
mother, ‘“‘do you know how I get to bed 
quick ?’’ No,” was the reply. ‘ Well,’’ said 
she, in great glee, ‘I step one foot over the 
erib, then I say ‘rats,’ and frighten myself 
right in.” 

— The feeling caused in the West toward 
the Indians may be understood from the fol- 
lowing which is used in describing a fight in 
which twelve savages were killed: ‘‘ Conver- 
sion and death of twelve more heathens. Glory 
to God and our cavalry.” 


— In Fond du Lac, last week, there was 
a kerosene horror, a railroad slaughter, four 
sunstrokes, a man killed by a horse, a boy 
drowned in a barrel of soft soap, and another 
one disintegrated by eating glass, all of which 
furnished acceptable business to the local 
coroner. 


— A Southern Judge refused to accept the 
plea of a newly-appointed juror that he was not 
a freeholder, on the ground that he had kept 
bachelor’s hall six months, and ‘‘ no man could 
keep bachelor’s hall that length of time who 
had not have dirt enough in his room to make 
him a freeholder.”’ 


— A Chicago paper is responsible for the 
story that a few days since some boys in that 
city dropped an anvil weighing 200 pounds out 
of a fourth story window on the head of an 
African who was passing, and he had them 
arrested. He said he was willing to let the 
boys have fun, but when they jammed a ‘‘ gem- 
man’s hat down over his eyes and spoiled it in 
that way, the law must take its course.” 

— Alightning-rod man, in putting up one 
of his rods between Indianapolis and Cincinnati, 
connected it with a Western Union telegraph 
wire, ‘‘in order,” he said, ‘‘to relieve the 
lightning-rod if it should become excessively 
charged with electricity.” He succeeding in 
relieving the line of its despatches, which ran 
into the ground, and caused a large and well- 
selected amount of ‘‘ cussing” at both ends of 
the line. 
——— 








THE 
Meriden Britannia Co., 


199 Broadway, N. Y., 


Sole Proprietors, Manufacturers, 
and Patentees 
OF THE 


CELEBRATED 
SILVER-PLATED 


Porcelain-Lined 
ICE-PITCHERS, 


x ow in all respects to any others now manu- 
teney have the universal commendation of the 
best trade, 


‘And are endorsed by Dr. = Bate m= bene State As- 
sayer of husetts, whose cate accom- 


panies each pitcher. 
They are not only Cleaner and Lighter, but 
are much more durable than the metal-lined 


itchers. 
by In addition to our Unequalled variety of Fine 
Nickel and White Metal Electro-Plated 
Table Ware, we now offer an entirely new line 
of Silver-Plated 


Persian, Roman, and Cothic 
Patterns 
Or 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


which, Le beauty of design and finish, cannot be 


excel 

extra heavily plated by our NEW PATENT 
PROOESS, which silver any requisite 
thickness on the PARTS MOST exposed to WEAR. 


They are unequalled for durability by any now in 
the market mad by the old process 

All spoons and forks plated by this improved 
method are stamped 


1847----ROGERS BROS.----IIL. 


And our Trade-Mark, as below : 








Trade Trade 
Mark Mark 
FOR FOR 

Electro- 

Plate Plate 

WHITE | NICKEL 

METAL.| SILVER. 





iWarehouse and Salesroom, 


No. 199 BROADWAY, 


AND AT THE MANUFACTORIES, 


Western Railway 


SEVEN PER CENT. COLD LOAN. 
a 


The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage on 205 
miles of road from Indianapolis, the largest city and 
most important railroad center in the State of Indiana, 
to the cily of Pekin, in Llinois, 

The only direct line from Cincinnati and Indianapo- 
listo Pekin, Peoria, and Omaha, being SIXTY MILES 
SHORTER THAN ANY OTHER ROUTE. 

Over 180 miles of the line are now in operation, and 
earning more than the interest on the whole issue of 
bonds. The iron and all the materials for the balance 
are on hand and being rapidly laid, which makes the 
line VIRTUALLY COMPLETED, There are 36 depots 
on the line located in cities and towns that contain in 
the aggregate 190,000 inhabitants, and within 20 miles 
of the track tlere is a population of over 600,000. It 
runs through the best agricultural. manufacturing, 
and coal mining districts in Indiana and Illinois, and 
forms a part of a grand central trunk line from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. HAVING MORE NUMEROUS 
VALUABLE EAST AND WEST CONNECTIONS 
THAN ANY ROAD IN THE WEST. 

The bonds are convertible into stock at par, which 
adds greatly to their value. 

We have carefully examined the country, its resour 
ces, and the whole euterprise all through its course of 
construction, and BELIEVE THE BONDS TO BE AS 
SAFE AS GOVERNMENTS. It is with pleasure that 
we recommend them to onr customers as a first-class 
investment. Over four-fifths of the loan has been sold 
We offer the balance at 92!y and interest, 


All marketable securities received im exchange at 
market rates. For full particulars apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


No. 14 Nassau St., N.Y. 





New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 
Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 


and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 


NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 


In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 28 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 

Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 

For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. t Wall- “St. 


Seven ner Cent. Gold Interest. 
' FIRST MORTCACE 


Sinking Find Land Grant Bonds 


OF THE 


West Wisconsin Rail- 
road Company 


FOR SALE AT NINETY 
BY 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS 
OF THE COMPANY, NO. 29 WALL ST. 


THE CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE ROAD 


IS NOW 


OOMPLETED BETWEEN 


New Haven & Middletown 


The section between Middletown and Williman- 
tic, 28 miles in length, IS ALL THAT REMAINS 
UNFINISHED, and of this portion 20 MILES 
ARE ALREADY GRADED. 

The Connécticut River Bridge is in a forward 
state of completion, and will be when finished the 
finest work of the kind in this céuntry. 

THE BONDS OF THE COMPANY are secured 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE on all the property and 
franchises of a road, 52 miles in length, running 
through the center of the State of Connecticut, 
forming with its connections the shortest and quick- 
est route between Boston and New York. They pre- 
sent a form of investment of undoubted security and 
liberal interest. 

The State of Connecticut is Trustee for the bond- 
holders. 

The Comptroller of the State countersigns every 
bond issued. 

The Bonds are issued only as the work progresses. 
The Bonds are issued for only one-half of the 
amount expended. 

They are free from Government tax. 

They are free from State and local taxes in Con- 
necticut. 

They pay SEVEN PER CENT. interest. 

They are of the denominations of $500 and $1,000. 
They are issued in either registered or coupon 
bonds. 

The price is par and interest. 

They can be obtained of any Bank or Banker, or 
by sending to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 








WEST MERIDEN, OONNEOTIOUT. 


No. 18 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 


.NEAR Fourts# STREET, 


tance of 54 miles, to be completed this Fall; the bond 
is about $18,000 per mile, less than one-half ‘the coat of 
the road, means for ing, right of way, &c., having 
been furnished by stock subscriptions upon the line 
A thorough examination of the line has made at 
the request of the President of the connecting roads in 
Pennsylvania, and referred to in the following letter : 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, Oil Creek and anktin. Fe River) 
Railway Company, Warren and Frank Farmers, 
and Oil Creek Railroads Consolidated 
alnut street, Philadelphia, May 17, 1870. 
Srrk—I have just perused the report of Fran lin Wight, 
Esq., who (at my suggestion) has made an inatio: 
- your road from Dunkirk to Warren, and from my 
long acquaintance with him ar well as my personal fa- 
miliarity with a portiun of the country Hoygred by 
your road, its business connections, &c., I feel free t 
say that ae may have fect, coufience in. his: state- 
ment. That your road when completed will command 
a business fully equal be = ny a anti an 1 do net re 
a moment permit myself to doubt. As our road wil 
intimately connected with yours we shall look forward 
to its completion with deep interest ; as we shall doubt- 
less be among your best ouatcupage in the trade furnish- 


ed from or over our road. ry respectfully, 
EDWIN woe Fa 
0. C. and A. Railroad. 


Grading is nearly completed, a tonne portion of the 
ties are on the road, rolling stock all purchased, iron is 
now being shipped, and the road expected to be com 
pleted during the year. 

ave made examinations, and have had thorough 
reports made to_us, and have no hesitation in s:ecom 
mending the bonds as a perfectly safe investment. 

Price, 90, and accrued interest, at which price, with 
gold at the present price, they pay nearly ten per cent, 
free of income tax. 

Pamphlets, &c.. may be had on application, and the 
bonds will x for sale y. 

LITCHFIELD, DANA & STIMSON, 
18 William street, New York, 
MARX & CO., 18 Wall street, New York, and 
THE BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY, 
_ Brooklyn. 


LOCKWOOD & co., 
BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
and other Securitics. 





ORTH RIVER SAVINGS RANK, cor. 
ner of Eighth Ave. and West Thirty-fourth St. 
DIVIDEND.—A Semi-Annual Dividend ut the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum on all sums 
from $5 to $5,000 will be. paid on and after July 18, 
1870. 

INTEREST COMMENCES ON THE FIRST 
day of each month. SIX PER CENT. INTEREST 
PAID. 

BANK open daily from 10 A.M to 3 P.M.; also, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday evenings, 


from 6 to8 © a . 
OHN HOOPER, President. 
JAMES O. BENNETT, Secretary. 


Patent Metallic Heel, 


New,§Neat, and Elegant. 





Black, Gold, and Silver. 


U.S. METALLIC HEEL CoO., 


Principal Office and Wareroom, 


220 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 


Sole manufacturers of the Patent Adjustable Frencn 
Metallic Heels, with revolving rubber and hard 
metal bottoms. Plain black, gilt, nickel, gold, silver, 
ete., etc, the most elegant heels for ladies’ and 
misses’ boots and slippers ever offered to the cium 4 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 


CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Military and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
Tombs, Vaalts, Fences, etc., 


Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 
Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 


Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


READ THIS?! 











The Lowest Price-List ever Published ot 


WATCHES 


In Solid Gold and Coin Silver Cases only. 


Benedict's Time Watch. 


PRICES. 
Silver Af mag Ovington Benedict. . 
Gold (18 kt. 





Silver Watch, Samuel W Benedict.. 
QE OE Bis Dn cn choco sd danitie tdbscenwci Andie dec 
American Waltham Watches. 


PRICES. 

Coin Silver Hunting Watches 

yold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Size.. 
id Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sizes. 


Sent to all parts of the Country b: 7 with 
privil ine yp phy - y/ before ey y xpress, 


Send for a Price List, ani lll Prices before 
purchasing elsewhere. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time, 


69! Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





Homceopathic Medicines. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & & ew AFEL, 


Homecepathic Cet tae he ond "Publishers 
145 GRAND STREET, 

Bet. Broadway and Elm o—. New York. 

Constantly on han — ts... assortment of Medi. 

cines and Books for wh oe ok rx family ps6. Or- 

ders per mail prom attended 


COLTON 











DENT. AL AGEOOUATION. Head. of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for T: ‘eeth Extraction, 9 Coover Institute, 
New York. 

A VALUABLE GIFT.—90 Dr. 8. 8. 
FITCH’ - “DOMESTIC FAMiLY P SICIAN,’ * des- 


cribes all Diseases and their Remedies. Sent by mail, 





free. 
‘a Dr. 8. 8, FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 


SHALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Is capital for dyspeptics. It gives the proper tone, 


and acts better than any recommended stimulant. 

Whenever you want to enjoy soup put into a 
plate of it, a tablespoonful of Halford Sauce. You 
will not again taste Soup unless yon can have the 
Sance if you can possibly get it. The same thing 
holds good (try it once and be satisfied) of fish of 
all deseriptions and of meats. 


“‘T have always been accustomed,” said a gentle- 
man, ‘‘to the use of vinegar, and mustard and pep- 
per, and have only recently understood how largely 
these were adulterated. I now use the Halford 
Sauce which I know is better and safer than all the 
rest. 


A Physician says, ‘It is of service to dyspeptic 
people and is healthy and appetizing to people of all 
ages.” 


Another says, ‘I thought the taste for the Hal- 
ford must be acquired, as for tomatoes, but I found 
at the first trial that tomatoes were better by use of 
the Sauce.” 


Another writes, ‘‘ My wife and children are much 
pleased with the Halford Leicestershire; and with 
my purchases at Park & Tilford's, please havea 
half dozen bottles packed.” 


It is possible that in all the world, there is found 
no finer Restaurant than that of the Parker House, 


Boston. The certificate which we print, will give 
the opinion of the Proprietors and Guests of that 
far-femed Hotel. 


Parker House, Boston, Sept. 1, 1869, 
We have had for several months in constant use 
the Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce, and it has 
given such satisfaction to the guests of “ur House 
that our erders for it have been larger than for all 
other kinds of Sauce combined. 


H. D. PARKER & CO. 


‘Sold from Portland to San Francisco.— Harper's 
Magazine. 


“Best article in use.""—Harper's Weekly. 


“No Gentleman's Table should be set without 
it.”"--Frank Leslie's. 


‘For family use preferable to all others.” —Atlan- 
tic Monthly- 


“Highly recommended by physicians.”—N. ¥ 
Evening Post. 


There would be few dyspeptics and no grumblers, 
it, with good lunches or meals, people would inva- 
riably season their food with the famous Halford 
Table Sauce.— Boston Post. 


We shall have any quantity of similar statements 
from papérs all over the country as soon as the Hal- 
ford is sold in their midst. It must be remembered 
that although this excellent Sauce has been by Mr 
Halford made and sold for mady years to his friends 
and te those to whom his friends have introduced it, 
yet it is only a few months since it has been put up 


in the present popular form for large and general 
sale. 


THE 


Halford Table Sauce 


IS FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS 


GROCERS, AT ONLY 


FIFTY CENTS per pint bottle. 


AND IN ANY QUANTITY TO THE TRADE 
By the 
HALFORD SAUCE CoO., 


BOSTON. 


And 70 Murray Street, 


Gause Merino 


Undershirts, 


Linen Drawers, 


Bathing Dresses 


Bathing 


Drawers, 


Bathing Shoes, 


Balbriggan | 


Hosiery, 


Lisle Thread 


Gloves, 
Roman Ties, 


Roman Scarfs, 


ALL AT 


LOW PRICES, 


AT 


UNION ADAMS & C0,, 








NEW YORK. 


637 BROADWAY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 








ABROAD. 


4 


— The small-pox is epidemic in Paris. 
One-fifth of the deaths last week were caused 
thereby. 

— The Greek Ministers have resigned 
after a Cabinet quarrel, and the King has 
charged Deligerorges with the formation of a 
new Cabinet. 


—— Blanco’s revolution in Venezuela is not 
acomplete sticeese: He holds»only one port, 
La Guayra, the others being still in the pos- 
session of the partisans of Monagas. 


— Madrid nearly had a bread riot a few 
dayssincee Men marched through the streets 
bearing banners on which was written, ‘“‘ The 
people are dying with hunger.” War must be 
clothed with unusual terrors for Spain. 

—o greatly is the death of Mr. Bur- 
lingame lamented by the Imperial Court of 
China that a pension has been granted to his 
family, and a posthumous title has been con- 
ferred on him of the highest rank outside of 
the Emperor's family. 

— A French traveller has just discovered 
that the middie point of the dome of St. Peter's 
and that of the portico do not coincide. The 
difference between them is nearly five feet, and 
must be due either to an original defect in con- 
struction or to the subsequent inclination of the 
axis of part of the building. 


— Havana despatches announce for the 
hundredth time that the insurrection has been 
virtually suppressed. General de Rodas has 
abolished drum-head court-martials, and has 
pardoned a rebel. Despatches from Cuban 
sources are rather rare at present, and are no 
more trustworthy than is usual. 


— They say in Paris that, at the meeting 
of the Imperial Cabinet, at which the Emperor 
presides, he’ hardly ever utters anything else 
except the words “‘ Eh bien, Messieurs?” He 
lets the Ministers all speak as long as they want, 
but hardly ever gives his own opinion. He does 
that only at the private interviews which he 
holds with the various Ministers after the 
Cabinet meeting is over. 


— The Paris Journal reports the follow- 
ing conversation between two young girls : ‘‘ If 
you only knew how badly papa treats mamma 
and me!’ ‘*Indeed!’’ “Yes; indeed! You 
may judge for yourself. When I was ready to 
be ‘ brought out’ in society, he might haye gone 
with me, might he-not? Well, instead of tbat, 
whép Mamma and I went to his room to find 
him, we discovered he had been absent from the 
house a whole year.”’ 


— A-curiousold:custom was resorted ‘to 
in Jersey the other day, called the, Clameur de 
Hare. Some workmeR commenced the demoli- 
tion of buildings for a railway station, about 
the right of whieh a lawsuit was pending, 
whereupon a prominent citizen cried out: 
“ Haro! Haro! Al aidemon Prince, au ma fait 
tort!” (Haro! Haro! Help, my Prince, they are 
doing me wrong!) The workmen immediately 
desisted from their operations, as they were 
bound to do under a heavy penalty—such a cry 
being equal to an equivalent in Chancery. It 
is as good as a governor’s veto. 





Communiar SERVICES. 


We ane making-a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Gommunion Bare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propyiase designs. @atalogues show- 
ng the different styles will be sent by 
nail on application. 

ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St.; New Yoru, 
Manutaiturers of Fine Silber Platey Ware. 





Elastic Sponge 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Packiny. No Moth. No Dust. 
Guaranteed. 

CUSHIONS _ by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 


Mattresses and Pillows used extensively by Hotels 
and Families. Send for Circular and prices. 


American Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


MONEY 
EASILY 
MADE 


With eurStencil and 
Key Check Ontfit. 


(er Cireulars Free. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 


J. P. RICHARDS, Prop’r, 


DINING ROOMS 
Rooms 60 ote., 76-cte. and $1 00 


133, 135 & 187 Ful 
NEW Yor. 











THE AMELIA BATHING SHOE, 
NEW STYLE, 
AT 


J. SLATER’S, 
858 Broadway. 


J. 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly - 25,000 


Assets - - = $3,600,000.00 


JUSTUS LAWRENOE, President. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secretary. 


Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 








OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparallelled 
in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 
were issued in the first Twelwe Months, 
insuring $7,813.850.00, which is the largest 
initial year’s business ever done by a Life Insuranc 
Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following Liberal Features : 


Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non- 
Forfeitable from payment of the first annual 
premium 
All other Policies Nom-Forfeitable after two 
annual payments. 

All Policies inconte stable for usual causes, and 
absolutely incomestable after two annual 
premiums- 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, 
if desired, and mo notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 
Premiums, and no increase of annual payment on 
any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 
returned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion 
to his contribution ther ‘to, 

The business of the Oompany conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 

Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 
Empire. 

Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 
Will 
continue ; 
ze = the policy 4 pea a 
> ~~ force _ ie 56 


2 years and 3 da 
rem’s ia *- 12 ha 


“ ry 


ak Annual Prem. 
Tw Prem's | 
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FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country. Apply at the Home Office, 139 Broadway. 


OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, BSeeretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MAROY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . ° ° ° 
Assets, Ist July, 1870, ° ° ° 
Liabilities, . . ° ° 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
Showing the condition of the Company on 
the ist day of July, 1870. 





$2,500,000 00 
4,576,235 74 
106,359 49 


anny 
r i Bank i Stocks and Bonds 
~~ ceccleccgcess ce soos 


of ‘752,120 00 
Miscellaneous items........ «161,208 “ 
Total.....00sccorcccrsccsssseccesseerceees $4,576,235 4 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres‘t. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
GEO. M. LYON, Ase't Becretary. 
T. B. GREENE, 2d Ass’t Seoretary. 
NEw YORK, July 12, 1870. 


PATENTS. 


MUNN & 00., 37 Park Row, New York, 


Have been established as solicitors of American and 
foreign Patents nearly a quarter of a cen Dur 
ing that time they have taken out nearly one- third 
of all patents issned by the United States Patent 
Office. They have also made more than 30,000 pre 
liminary examinations into the novelty of allezed 
new inventions. This great experience is of immense 
value to | inventors who contemplate to apply for 
nts and need counsel. Full written and printed 








nstruction and advice given. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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PFOM—tTrade Mark.) 


Hint 
i 


Mi NX Ai hl ‘ { 


4M ire 7d wi 


pita py a iv 1p uae mT 
e il Tea aan ie il 


The “‘ Parisienne” Raised. 


BERRI & CO., 180 Fulton Ave., 


In this IMPROVED Mosguiro CANOPY provision is made for the drawing up of the curtains or 7 
rtions of the net, 50 that they are out of the way when the net is not in use. 
he net and frame may be taken apart when the season for its use is past, placed away in the small case accom- 
panying it, and can be put together egain — the greatest ease. 
B. CLAF Sole Agents, cor. Worth and Chusch’Streets, New. York City. 
Lrookly “ rk le Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


LE CANOPIE PARISIENNE.—(A. M. Rowcens Patent.) 
Awarded the Highest Premium by the American Institute, at the Twenty- fates P Annual Fair, 1869. 


The Guiles id ” Lowered. 


ant 


ACENTS WANTED 
Poputar Housenoitn Boox 


Fer Methers and Daughters. 


One of oe Sty on books ever put before the 
country : hi y the whole press, religions 
> meu , ied full of Gérenion and } mat- 
illustrated, brilhantly printed, hand- 


Tens of Det nde of Families already heve it, and 
thousands more want it. Selling oriskly all the time. 


Over 20,000 Copies Sold in Four Months! 
The American Woman’s Home; 


Or, Principles of Domestic Science. 
Being a guide to the formation and maintenance of 
Economical, Healthful, Beautiful, and Christian Homes 
By CATHyer E. BEECHER and 

ARRIET BERG po STOWE. 

Rae wai — in every town and county. Terms 
rofits handsome. Send for descr ni tive circular 

tos. :B. FORD & CO,, 39 Park Row. New York. 


HIRAM WOODRUFF 


ON THE 


TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA 


How to Train and Ibiive Him. 





The whole is so constructed that 





SCHOOL FURNITURE 


W. P. UHLINGER, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of School Furniture, offers his latest Improved 
School Desk at reduced prices. Having twenty 
years experience in business, and unequalled facili 
ties for manufacturing, he can defy competition 
This furniture is recommended as the best now in 
use; and will be warranted to last twenty years, 
with proper care. It is built of well seasoned lum- 
ber with cast iron frames, sufticiently stiff and 
strong, requiring no braces like other desks of flim- 
sey structure, made for show rather than service. No 
slat seats to give children opportunity to break 
their fingers through the openings; no gimcracks 
of any kind to mar the beauty of the design, nor 
unnecessary ornaments to catch the dust. For com- 
fort, the new desk is all that can be desired ; it has 
a rounded back to suit the curve of the spine, and a 
so hinged seat, hollowed out. 

he Desks are shipped in pieces to save freight, 
and experienced men sent to put up and finish them 
in the School-houses, without charge for time, and 
no trouble to the purchaser. In filling orders from 
distant parts, full directions are furnished for put- 
ting together and setting the desks. 

TEACHERS’ DESKS and Book Cases, Chairs, 
Settees, School—Umbrella and Bible Stands, School 
Clocks and Music Boards. 

SCHOOL SLATES and Slate Blacsboards of all 
sizes, constantly on hand. 

REVERSIBLE SETTEES for Sunda 
Rustic Settees for Parks and country 
nished to order, 

Illustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent by ad- 
dressing W. P. Uhlinger, 607 Chestnut Street, or 
Columbia Works, Columbia Avenue, below Second 
St., , Phila., Pa. 


-Schools, 
aces, fur- 





AA 


“REFORMATION 


in architeeture!!! 


"810 Ce doy [TwULAg yueg 


RADICAL 


A 


IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing Machine, 


WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the 
judges at the American Institute say, “ This is bet- 
ter than any of its class known to the judges "—not 
these, not all together, but because we like it 

as a woman would say. It works Jike a charm ; we 
ean sew anything we please with it; the children 
can't get it out of order; and it 1s put at most rea- 
sonable terms.—Ohurch Union, 


The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 
SEWING-MACHINES, 


WITHOUT the 
parts. 


WITH or Buttonhole 
Don’t fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 
N. Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 





5,000 Agents Wanted 


TO SELL THE 


Green Mountain Sewing Machine. 


It is a first-class machine, fully licensed, the bes. for 
the price ever offered. Spiendia inducements offered. 
Send for circula to ) ABBOT T& CO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


“THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, | $ 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 
The great_combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regard to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it iu the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 
sequently the cheapest Piano in the market. Piano- 
dealers and purchasers are invited to call at our Fac- 
tory, No. 221 Sixth St. Send in po deenies. Address, 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth co New York City. 





A. WILLARD & C0, 
m Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 


ene MORGAN'S SONS’ i800 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household 


purposes 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 


Cleans windows, scours knives and table ware, re 
moves stains and rast, and is the very best thing 
ever used for general house cleaning. For sale by 
all good Grocery and Drug Stores. ott wie 

{211 Washington St., New York. 
Wholesale 330 oxford St., London. 


%~ WS .@ 
ge 4 o o* oF 
Lngnary Soap wi oe 
of Han dome tort 


fe it 
EkOTHERS. a Loan how Vouk. 





TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry, 


Roy, N. Y¥.-—(Established 1852), a large asrort- 
ment "of Churcb, Academy, Fire Alarm, and other 
Bells Rt Fi on hand and made to order. e of 
genuine Bell rand Tin). Hung with Ro- 
tary Mountings t a a _ most durable ever used. 
WARRANTED SATIS 

pat aed Iinstrated Catala ae sent free u application 

S & CO., Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY'S ox Bl FOUNDERY, 


OY, N.Y. 
pee 1826. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of copper and tin, warfanted satisfactory, and 
moun with our New Patent Rotary Yoke—the 
= ~ oo rand qutsbogt bell oy in use. 

‘or prices an ene ; 
F A. & G by 4g ELY, * 


West bones Oe N.Y. 


For Churclies, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &c., &e., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
Tin). Warranted and fitted with improved mountin 

at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM B BELLS, 














at 20 cts. per lb. Catalogue sent free. 
8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey 8t., N. Y. 





“THE AMERICAN PIANO.” 


AND 


“The Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
DOANE, WING, OUSHING & SMITH, 


No. 4323 Broome — New York. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; the 

i e organ inthe PLYMOUTH CHURCH, Brookiyn, 
of ang hundreds of instruments of all sizes, in 

every part of the country, and of all denominations. 
Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
precisely the same terms as at the fac tory. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of one hundred PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first class makers, AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will 
take from 85 to $25 monthly until paid ; the same to 
Let, and rent money appli lied if purchased. Chickering 
pianos are tatated D above ter. 


BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND VORTABLE 
FURNACES 
LOW AND we DOUBLE- OVEN 


BALTIMORE FIRE. PL ACE HEAT "ERS, HEAT- 
ING, COORIES, et LAUNDRY 
"ES 
RICHARDSON, “BOY TON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York, 
Send for circular: 





BIxXBY & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Exclusively Hand-made. 

No. 8 Astor Place, 
(Near Broadway) New York, 


R' S,: SHOT CUNS } REVOLV- 
R . Sh at D. tobe examine 
and sent Be Ess 
for. Liberal terms to vihe ‘Pred 
Write fora price catalogne, daren ‘ait 
GUN WORKS, 179 Smithfield St., Pitesburgh, P: 
N.B. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., tousneat or traded for 








DER, Wine, Molansee,o 

e, Mo or 
Sorghum in i0 hours, "ibont using For cir- 
9” aaa ¥. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Crom- 
w 


A hand 12mo volume, with a splendid steelplate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2.25. 

The New York Tribune says: “ Thisis a Masterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the ripened 
product of forty years’ experience in dandling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trottinz Horse There 
isno book like it in any language on the aubject of 
which it treats.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., 
89 PARK liow, New YORE. 


~ NARRAGANSETT 
Steamship Co. 
FOR BOSTON, 
NEWPORT and FALL RIVER. 
1870. 1870. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


The World-Renowned Steamers 
BRISTOL. 


Commander A. G. SIMMONS, 


PROVIDENCE, 
Commander SIMMONS 
Roy he agen Rah and Kefitred 
leave DA “ ay DED) 
at 


Pier 30, "North: River. 


(Foot of Chambers St.) 


CRAND 
Promenade Concert 


On each Steamer ev ey) by HALL’S CELE. 
BRATED BOSTON BRASS, STRING 4ND 
REED BANDS. The management being deter- 
mined that nothing in the mode of transit o1 first- 
class se shall surpass this line on a scale of 
grandeur and magnificence, adds this most expensive 
attraction and novelty, the engagement of the first 
orchestra of the country, which will be attached to 
each steamer on its passage. 

Freight Received up to 5 o’clock, P. M. 


JAMES FISK, Jr., Pres’t. 
M. R. SIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. B. KIMBALL, Gen!. Pass. Ag’t. 
H. H. MANGAM, Freight Agent. 


7RIE BR AILW AY.—TRAINS 
From leave Long Dock 1) lepot, Jer- 
 Cpemmbers sey Uity, as fol'ows, viz: 
Street. 





From 
Tw yr 
Third 


45 A. AM. 6.45, A.M. For Paterson. 
45 A.M. 8.00 A.M. Express Mati for Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Cleveland. and __ the 
West ; also connects for New- 
bu arwick, Montgol 
paren and Honesdale. 
Sleeping coaches attached from 
Susquehaina to Buffalo. 

8.15 A.M. 8.80 A.M. Way rain, Daily, for Greycourt 
and intermediate stations west 
of Passaic Bridge: connects at 
—— for Pine Island, Mont- 

met and Guilford. 

B15 A. M.| 8.80 A.M. Special unday Train for Middle- 
town and intermediate stations. 

8.45.A.M,| 9.00 A.M. |For Hackensack and Hillsdale. 

9.15 A.M. 69.30 A.M. For Piermont, Nyack and Monsey. 

9.45 A.M. |10.00 A.M. | Day Eapress, for Rochester, But- 

| falo, Dunkirk, Cleveland,’ Cin- 
| cinnati,and the West and South. 

Superb Drawing Room Coaches 

accompany this train from New 

York to Buffalo. SleepingCoaches 

are attached at Hornellsville, 

running through to Cleveland 
and Galion for the accommoda- 
tion of Western and Sovthern 

Cy a a respectively. 

‘atersen. 

~] rt Jervis and way, daily ; 

inects at Middletown for 

on ville. 

Paterson; also for Hacken- 

k and Hillsdale. 

iermont and Nyack. 

Paterson, daily. 

Hackensack. 

burgh Express, stopping onl 

Paterson, and stations nort 

of Junction, to Newburgh. 

8.15 P.M. | 3.30 P.M.|Middletown Way. Aliso for Pier- 
mont and Nyack. 

3.45 P.M.| 4.00 P.M: For Paterson ; also for Hacken- 

| sack and Hillsdale. 

4.15 P.M.' 4.15 P.M.| For Piermont, N yack and Monsey 

15 P.M 4.30 PM. Orange County Express,stopping 
| only at Turner 8, and stations 
west of Turner’s(except Oxford) 
to Port Jervis. Connects for 
Newburgh, Warwick, Mont- 
gomery, Guilford, Pine Island. 
and Unicnville; also for Pier 

mont and Nyack. 

5.00 P.M. Suffern Accommodation,stop 
only at Paterson and stat ~~ 
west of Paterson. Also for Pier- 
mont, Nyack arid Monsey. 

5.15 P.M. |For Paterson and Hacken 

20 P.M. Night krp vess, for Buffalo, Dun- 

kirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
the West and South. 

Sleeping Coaches run Googe 
from New York to 

6.00 P.M.| Way Train, for Suffern — | ‘inter- 
mediate stations. Also for Hack- 
ensack and Hillsdale. 

6.45 P.M.| 7.00 P.M. igh Buores, Doty, , for all points 

and South. Sleeping 
Coaches accompany thie n 
to Rochester, Buffalo Cleveland, 
and Cincinnati without change. 

6.90 P.M. For Piermont and Nyack. 

6.45 P.M. 6.45 P.M. For Paterson and intermediate 
stations ; also for Hackensack. 

7.45 P.M. 7.45 P.M.| Bmigrant Train, Daily, for the 


11.00 P.M. 11. 30 P.M. Theater Train, daily for Suffern 
nd intermediate stations. 
12.00 Mid. 12.00 Mid. fsaturdays nly, Theater Train, 
yack. 


| 











4.45 P.M. 


MM.) 5. 
-M.| 5. 


5.45 P.M. 


6.15 P.M. 


Tickets for Passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
fer the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s sifices—241, 529, and 957 Broadway ; 205 
Chambers St.; 38 Greenwich st; cor. 125th st. and 3d Av 


| Harlem; 338 Fulton St, Brooklyn; Depots foot of Cham- 


bers St., and foot of 2d St., New York; No. 3 Ex- 
change Place, and Long Dock Depot, Jersey City, and 
of the Agents at the principal! pees 
. WM. R. BARR, 
L. D. RUCKER. Gen’l Pass't Agent. 
Gen’l Sup’t. 
July5th, 1870. 


‘ averill Chemical Paint Co,,” 








Office, 32 Burling <\ip, N. ¥. 
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THE LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST 


ILLUSTRATED RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 
By D. D. T. MOORE, NEW YORK CITY, AND ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


4A CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT! 


Tris Famous WEEKLY was for twenty years published in Annual Volumes, but its enlargement (last 
year) from Eight to Sixteen Large Double Quarto Pages, constrains us to make a change which will be 
an improvement, by issuing 


Two Volumes a Year instead of One! 


The Semi-Annual Volumes will commence with July and January. This change is made for the con- 
venience ef the thousands who preserve the RuRAt for reference, and in the belief that it will add to its 
general Acceptability and Usefulness throughout the Country. No pains or expense will be spared to 
augment the value ofa Journal which has long ranked as 


THE BEST WEEKLY IN AMERICA! 


Tre Rurat New- YORKER is well known as the Leading and Most agp Illustrated Rural, Lit- 
erary and Family Newspaper, combined. in the World, and we trust the change now announced will 
inerease its popularity, in both Town and country, all over the Continent. 


The Rural is the Largest Illustrated Paper ! Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages of Five Columns each! 
The Paper for Yourself, your Family, and your Frends ! 


BOTH PRESS AND PEOPLE PRAISE IT! 


For example. an exchange says: ‘THE RuRAw is the most Elegantly Printed, Ably Edited, Widely 
Circulated and Heartily Welcomed Paper. as a Whole . which now jinds its wag among the People.” 

Tur Rural New YorKER is invaluable to all Farmers, Horticuiturists. &e. As a LITERARY and 
FAMILY Paper it is superior,—while 1ts epitome of the News. and Reports of the Markets, Crops. dc.,. are 
full and reliable. Every reader of THk CrristmrAN UNION who wants another first-class paper should 
take the RuRAL, which is National in Character and Objects, and has a Continental Circulation. 


Remember it is not a Monthly, but the Largest. Best, and Cheapest Illustrated Weekly published ; 
and, though double its former size, and greatly improved, its price remains unchanged ! 


RATES PER VOLUME AND YEAR. 


Vorume XXiL, commencing July 2d, will be published in uniform style with the present~each No. con- 
taining Sixteen Double Quarto Pages of Five Column—Finely [lustrated and Neatly Printed on Book Paper. 
A Title-Page and Index given at the close of the Volume. 4 

TERMS.—Only $1.50 per Volume of 26 numbers (July to Jan.), or $3 “per year of 52 numbers. Ten 
copies, $1.25 each per volume, or $2.50 per year, with a free copy (or premium) to club agent. Remittances by 
Draft, P. O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, maybe made at the ri-k of the Publisher. 

v me te Sabscribe and Form Clubs for Vol. XXII. Speeimen Numbers, Show 
Bills prfy b & - all disposed to act in behalf of THE KURAL. Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 





MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICE, - - - «= 257 BROADWAY. 


Organized under the Laws of the State of New York. Charter Perpetual. 


WILLIAM D. PHIPPS, President. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. S. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
as Ge YT 
Essues all kinds of Lifeand Endowment Polies on the Mutuat System, 
free from Restrictions on 
permit Residence Anywhere without Extra Charge. 


Travel and Occupation, which 


OR = - 
SINGLE PREMIUMS, 
To Secure a Paid-Up!Policy of Insurance, Payable at Death for $1,000. 














| | 
AcE. Amount.|| AGE. | AMouNT || Ack, | AMOUNT. | AGE. | AMOUNT. 
i! 
ee | | gee perce | | ey ey ———_—_ 
21 | $304 78 || 33 | 3e173 || 44 | 489 71 55 | 640 54 
22 | 30992 || 34 | 3x9 88 45 | 501 69 56 | 655 99 
93 | 31526 || 35 | 30R34 || 46 | 51404 Ry | 671 6f 
4°! 3908 |! a6 | 407 || 47 | 52678 || BR | 647 48 
25 | 39658 || 37 | 416% 48 | 53988 || 59 | 703 49 
6 | 33288 || 38 | 42564 |) 49 | 56333 || w | 79 65 
7 | 30883 || 39 | 49542 |) 50 | 56713 || 61 | 735 92 
28 345 31 | 40 445 55 | 51 581 24 G2 752 26 
29 | 35205 || 41 | 45604 || 52 | 593 66 63 | 768 67 
30 | 35905 || 42 | 46669 || 53 | 61036 || 64 | 785 10 
@ 3 | 36633 || 43 | a78u1 || 54 | 62533 | 65 | 801 52 


32 373 89 + | 





These Policies share in the Profits of the Company, payable annually in cash, and are subject to 


No Contingencies as to Future Payments, 
And are issued in sums from $500 to $10,000. 


The investment of a similar sum in a Savings Bank would prove much less advantageous, from the 
fact that a fixed sum much larger than the amount of principal is guaranteed by a Life Insurance Policy, 
at Death, besides an Annual Dividend which may be drawn in Cash. 


2 2 
hd 


The Advantages Offered are 
A MUCH LARCER SUM OF MONEY 
IN RETURN AT DEATH 
TILAN THE PRINCIPAL PAID, 
AND AN 


ANNUAL CASH 
WHILE LIVING. 
—_—— — 
Pamphlets Oontaining Information on the Subject of Life Insurance, may be Ob- 


tained at the Office of the Company, or of any of its Agents, 


Parties desiring to represent this Company in the capacity of Agents, will please address the New York 





INCOME 





REMINGTONS’ SPORTING RIFLE---Breech-Loading. 


Using Metallic Oartridges Nos. 38 & 46. Oa'ibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 
of an Inch. 
WEICHT FROM 9 TO 14 POUNDS. 


30-inch Steel Barrell.......... $36.00 | 33-inch Steel Barrel.......... $38.00 
34-inch Steel Barrel.......... $40.00 


REMINCTONS’ FIRE-ARMS. 


Sold by the Trade Generally. A Liberal Discount to Dealers, 


200,000 furnished the U. 8. Governmeut. 250,000 furnished European Gorernments. 


Army, Navy Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers: Repeating and Vest Pocket Pisrots and RIFLE 
CaNrs using the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-loadmg and Revolving RiF.es. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, ILION, N.Y. 





Pianos at Reduced Prices. 


GEO, STECK & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, 
SQUARE, 


UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


A CARD. 


The general decline of values in all 
branches of industry, our greatly increased 
facilities for manufacturing and a desire to 
establish ONE STANDARD PRICE for our 
Pianos, have enabled us to offer to the pub- 
lic, from this date, a new and greatly re- 
duced price-list. 

We manufacture none but first-class 
pianos, and in reducing our scale of prices 
we haye adopted the very lowest figures at 
which a thoroughly substantial and perfect 
Piano-Forte can be sold with a fair profit. 
By this course we mean, so far as we are 
concerned, to ab«lish the practice so much 
in vogue of late with manufacturers and 
dealers, of keeping up a high price-list 
and offering large discounts as inducements 
to purchasers. As this custom, if persisted 
in, cannot but demoralize business, and 
must always prove unsatisfactory to the 
purchasing public, we are confident that by 
ad »pting the system of low fixed prices we 
shall be sustained by our patrons and the 
musical public. We have reduced prices 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 


GEO. STECK & CoO. 


Steck's HALL, New York, July, 1#70. 





a ae AY Ceca 
‘Perfeet Shirts, 


609 Broadway NY. 


‘\Y \ii 


. » | 
of ys 2 





Blanks for self-measurement and all information 
sent on application. 


PYLE'S “0. K.” 
Soap AND SALER ATUS 


Best household articles of their 
kind ever brought before the Pub- 
lic. They have. stood the test of 
time, and always speak for them- 
selves on trial. Every house- 
keeper that wants pure and ¢eco- 
pomical soap, will be gratified on 
trial of Pyle’s “0. K.,” and they 
who value pure and wholesome 
food, should always secure Pyle’s 
Saleratus for all pastry purposes ; 
its purity has been proved beyond 
question, The same may be said 
of Pyle’s Cream Tartar. Give 
them a trial. Seld by Grocers 
everywhere, JAMES PYLE, Manu- 
facturer, 350 Washington Street, 
New-York. 





“ RUSSIAN BRACES.” 


The best suspenders ever 
worn! 







Each pair bears our name 
and date of Patents. 


PA, Fisk, Clark & Flagg, 





1 Patentees, 
58 White St., N. Y. 
H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 





Asbestos Roof Coating 


78 WILLIAM ST., NEW Yor. 





THE UNDERSIGNED 
beg to announce to 
their Friends and the 
BOOK-BUYING PUB- 
LIO that they have es 
tablished themselves 
at 












451 Broome Street, 


For the purpose of carrying ona 


Bookselling Business, 


Where they will be happy to see them and receive or- 
ders. They will keep on hand afull Stock of the 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY, 
Besides the 
Works of Popular Standard Au- 
thors, Children’s Books, Libra- 
ries, and Toy Books, etc. 
Bringing with them an Expertence af Twenty-seven 
Ycars in the ‘“Trade” in this City, they are prepared to 
transact a FIRST-CLASS business INTELLIGENT- 
LY. 

Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, 
Church Service, and Hymn 
Books of all denomina- 
tions, 

In the various editions and styles of binding. 
Orders from PUBLIC ot PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHVUOLS, OR CLERGYMEN, will receive 

a LIBERAL DISCOUNT. ‘ 
They will guarantee to all customers promptness and 
despatch in ali business engagements. 
Soliciting your patronage, we remain, 
Yours faighfully, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
45! Broome Street, 
(A few doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YORK. 





CET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Diction- 
aries. 
3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. 
lad to add my testimony in its favor. 
| Pres't Walker of Harvard.} 
very scholar knows its value. 
W. H. Prescott, the Historian. | 
he most complete Dictionary of the Language 
{Dr. Dick, of Scotland.) 
he best guide of students of our language 
John G Whittier. ]} 
e will transmit his name to latest posterity. 
. {Chancellor Kent. | 
f ‘ymelogioal part surpasses anything by earlier 
laborers. (George Bancroft. | 
B's relation to Language Principia does to 
Philosophy. {Eliuu Burritt | 
xcells all others in defining scientific terms. 
(President Hitchcock.] 
© far as I know, best defining Dictionary 
{Horace Manan } 
ak» it altogether. the surpassing work. 
(Smart, the English Orthepist.] 
A necessity to every intelligent family. student, 
teacher and professional man What Library is 
complete without the best English Dictionary ? 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages 8vo 600 Engravines. Price, $6. 
The work is really a gem of a Dictionary. jnst the 


thing for the million — American Educational 
Monthly. 


yublished by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 


85 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


INVENTOR \ Ph ENTS, 

PATENTS, 
in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
The Manufacturer and Builder, 
Advice by letter or in person FREE. Address 


WESTERN & COMPANY, 
37 Park Row, New York. 














Of Ogden Farm, Agricultural Engineer of Central Park, 
N.Y.; author of ** Drainage for fit and for Health, 
&c. A Guide for Farmers. young and old, in every de- 
partment of Agriculture, 6% pages and 100 éngravings. 
Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 
Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 1% pages, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circulations, and full 
particulars concerning the leading Doily and Weekly Political 
and Family Newspapers, together with all those having large 
Tee, poe in the interest of Religion, Agriculture, 
Literature, &e.,&c. Every advertiser, and every person who 
contemplates becoming such, will find this book of great value. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. 
P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburgh ta) Leadcr, in its issue of May 2, 5 
says: “ The firm which issues this interesting and valuable 
book, is the largest and best Advertising Acency in the United 
tex, and we can cheenfull d e attention o 





1 it to 
those who desire to advertise their business scientifically and 
systematically in such a way: that is, so to secure the largest 
amount of publicity for the least expenditure ofmoney.” 


BATHING DRESSES 
Neglizee Shirts 





A Large Variety at Low Prices, 
AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 





THE ‘ 


Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance 
Company. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Organized in 1845. 





Losses paid on the lives of deceased Members 
$8,264,615. 

Dividends of return Premiums de- 

GOB 05. 00. coccccapcoccsaseseoccs: $11,189,389 
Assets subject to all liabilities Jan. 1, 
19,345,640 
Number of Members, 40,000; Amount 

insured ..........--..+- o++++++-++180,000,000 





The usual Dividends paid in 1870, and 
Twe ordered paid in 1871. 


The above Statement is presented by the Directors 
as the result of twenty-five years’ business. 

Conducted with prudence, nothing has been lost 
on investments, 

Managed with economy, the expenses have al- 
ways been small—the Dividends always large- 
declared annually, and paid when due. 

Neither Directors or Officers are allowed commis- 
sions on business or loans, and uone have acquired 
wealth in the Company's service. 

Intending hereafter, as heretofore. to act as faith- 
ful Trustees for the members, the Directors offer 
the benefits of this Mutual Life Association to-all of 
sound health who desire to insure their lives, on the 
most favorable terms. 

Reports, Tables, and other information on the 
subject, furnished gratis at the office of the Com- 
pany, or any of its Agencies. 

DIRECTORS : 
LEWIS C. GROVER, JOHN R. WEEKS. 
HENRY MCFARLAN, NEHEMIAH PERRY, 
CHARLES 8. MAOKNET, JOSIAH O. LOW. 
A. 8. SNELLING, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
RANDALL H. GREENE, H. N. CONGAR, 
lL. H. FROTHINGHAM, OSCAR L. BALDWIN. 


LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 
H. N. CONGAR, Vice-President. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 
BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
AMZI DODD, Mathematicians 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Agent, 
Eastern District of New York, 
137 Broadway, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 
Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 





i 


i 





BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture’ of ‘Piaro- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano- 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet along- 
felt and frequently expressed want. by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO. 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new styleof instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class ‘* Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means 
At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 

STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 

tention to their new 
Patent Upright Pianos, 

With Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 


more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price Lists and Ilustrated 
Catalogues 
mailed free on application. 

Every Piano is Warrented for Five Years. 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos. 109 and 111 Bast-Pomteenth S¢.. 
(Between 4th 4 ve. and Irving Place.) New York, 








HE 
An indis household. helper, Sharpens 
I] SHEARS per ioinsons as a ad TABLE 


UNIVERSAL SHARPEVER. — 


a 

CUTLERY. So simple any one can use it Never 

out of repair, Makes a perfectly sharp, even edge. 

Does rot wear the blade. Lasts a life-time. Sim- 
‘e, effective. convenient, and durable. Sold by 
ardware and House-furnishing Stores. Price $1. 

Seng] for sample or Illustrated Circular. 

A. C. 1VES, Sole proprieter, 45 Beekman St., N. Y 










